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CRIMSON CLOVER—A WINTER GROWING LEGUME 
One ot the great advantages of the South is that we can grow nitrogen-gathering crops in winter time 





CHANGE A HANDICAP INTO AN ADVANTAGE 


Largely because Northern soils (1) suffer less from washing 

in summer, and (2) have their fertility locked up in winter. 
In frozen soils the vegetable matter is not decaying and nitrogen 
is not leaching out. 


On the other hand, with our warm, open winters in the South, 
the soil-fertility is not locked up. The leaching or draining off 
of fertility goes on constantly. The consequence is that our 
average Southern farmer when he breaks his land in spring finds 
it poorer than it was when he finished harvesting the previous 


Wiz are Northern and Western lands richer than Southern? 


fall. This is not true of the Northern farmer. 


But there is an old proverb that “the hair of the dog is good 
And this is precisely the case with regard to this 


fertility. 
The warm, open winters do cause our fertility to leach out 


when we have no cover crops on the land, and therefore make us 
lose as compared with the Northern farmer whose fertility is 
locked up hy freezes. But there is another side of the picture. 


All that the Northern farmer can do in winter is to hold on 
to the fertility he has. On the other hand, when we Southern 
farmers put cover crops on our soils we can not only hold the 
fertility we already have—which is all the Northern farmer can 
do—but we can also greatly increase soil fertility, which the 
Northern farmer cannot do. 


In other words, here is the situation: (1) Without cover 
crops, Our warm winters make our soils poorer than the Northern 
soils. (2) With cover crops, this very same condition will make 
our soils richer than Northern soils. 


Without cover crops, the favorable winter climate which God 
gives your farm has been agriculturally a handicap. With cover 
crops, you can easily make it an advantage. Why not do it? 





A Complete INDEX to This Issue Appears on Page 4 

















For the second time this year the prices of the Auto-oiled ‘ 
Aermotor have been reduced. We are glad to give our 
customers the benefit of the lower costs of 
raw material, and of every other saving which 
Free s I [2 $4 Per our enormou: outputenables us to make. At 
Trial Month ~ the present low’prices of Aermotor goods there 
A brand new Oliver Typewriter at a $36 is no reason why anyone should postpone 5% 
saving. And we send it for free trial. If buying. You cz now buy an 8-foot Auto-oiled 
you Keep ii, Ray ue quiy $4 per ment .zeu| Aermotor and heavy 33-foot tower for $92.00 .0, b. Chicago. 
Typewriter on the Farm,” explains all the Prices of all other sizes are proportionately low. Why climba 
uses, how to systematize your accounts and tower tooil an oid windmill when the self-oiling Aermotor, which 


J \ 7 asy it is t . eae 
fone with an Oliver ows Bow easy Ht is *°) runs fora year with one oiling, can be bought at such low prices? 


Write today for free copy of this booklet ite today cago Des Moines aan 
and details of our plan. for Circus AERMOTOR Co. Kansss City Minneapolis Oakland 


WINDMILL PRICES REDUCED 
Bt Bd 25 





The OLIVER Tipewriter Gmpens . > : < 
328-C Oliver Typewriter Bids. Chleage, Mineh Progressive Farmer Advertisers Are Guaranteed to Be as Represented. 





















































12 months to pay 


—and at reduced prices 


O need to wait any longer. Equip your farm 

with electricity right away. A small payment 

down starts the dependable Western Electric Power 
and Light Outfit working and saving for you. 


For some idea of what Western Electric Power 
and Light can do, study the pictures in the squares 
above. This powerful outfit is certainly a helper 
you can count on night and day to handle some of 


ae der doe ce your heaviest barnwork, and housework too. 


png Mey And remember that when you buy Western 

the cape ver barn — Electric Power and Light you are investing in a 
ft tri . : 

fl ca aac time saver and Jabor saver that in many cases pays 

housework, too. for itself in a year. 


Dealers: Some good territory still 
open for livewire representatives 
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“  Wesfern Esecfric 
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Makes the battery last longer 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Our Health Talk 


By B. E. WASHBURN 














Keeping Well in September 


EPTEMBER is an unusually im- 
portant month when considered 
from the standpoint of rural health; 
it is one of the months in which ty- 

phoid fever and 
malaria are most 
widespread. Also, 
the schools begin 
to open and_ the 
children come to- 
gether from all 
parts of a com- 
munity and_ ex- 
change any con- 
tagious diseases 

DR. WASHBURN which may exist in 
a neighborhood. These reasons make 
it highly necessary to continue the 
precautions to prevent the breeding 
of flies and mosquitoes; a sanitary 
latrine and a safe water-supply are 
essential; and the children should be 
prepared for the school term. This 
preparation should include. vaccina- 
tion against smallpox and typhoid, a 
visit to the dentist and the treatment 
of any tooth defects, and proper 
clothing; things which should be 
looked after before the opening of 
school. And children who suffer 
from chronic colds and sore throats 
should be examined by a competent 
doctor and have the cayses of these 
conditions: determined and removed. 
It should be remembered that a sick 
child or one handicapped with physi- 
cal defects cannot study at school 
and that the removal of such defects 
will mean more to the future of the 
child than can be estimated from a 
monetary standpoint. 


Tractor Survey Results 


THE following summarizes the re- 
sults of a tractor survey in Flor- 
ida, which was conducted by the Ex- 
tension Division of the College of Ag- 
riculture, Gainesville, Fla. and re- 
ported in Extension Circular No. 12: 

Of the 93 tractors studied, 72 were 
considered profitable and 12 unprofit- 
able. No report was received regard- 
ing 5, and the remainder were not de- 
cided upon. It is brought out that 
the percentage of satisfaction would 
be greater with more efficient opera- 
tors. 

The principal advantage of the trac- 
tor was found to be its ability to doa 
great amount of work in a short time 
and the principal disadvantage the 
excessive wear of parts. The average 
reduction of horses due to tractors 
was 3.3 for 66 farms, and 16 farms re- 
ported no reduction. Forty-seven 
farms reported an increased acreage’ 
and 26 reported no increase due to the 
use of tractors. The 2-plow machine 
was found to be the most common. 
An average day’s work of 10 hours 
for this size was 5 acres. About the 
same amounts_of gasoline and kero- 
sene were required to plow an acre, 
the average for all machines being 
2.62 gallons of fuel per acre. 

It was found that the annual repair 
bills were high as compared to the 
East and Central West, but less than 
for those sections per day of service. 

EUGENE BUTLER. 


Keep Milk at Right Temperature 


T IS known that ropy milk results 
from contamination by a certain 
undesirable species of bacteria. Dur- 
ing recent years these bacteria have 
often manifested themselves in the 
form of epidemics or outbreaks of 
ropy milk, which have been the sub- 
ject of considerable concern and in- 
vestigation. These investigations have 
shown that the organisms responsible 
for the trouble have not taken on 
new vigor nor are they more widely 
disseminated than formerly, but mod- 
ern methods of handling milk to pre- 
vent souring have furnished just the 
environment in which these bacteria 
thrive. To prevent milk trouble, milk 
should be kept at a temperature that 
is favorable for the development of 
normal-souring bacteria which are 
antagonistic to the organisms that 
produce ropy milk. This temperature 
is 70 degrees Fahrenheit. Of course, 
the milk vessels should be thoroughly 
sterilized. EUGENE BUTLER. 


A reputation for honest weight and a uni- 
form, high grade product is just as valuabie 
to the farmer as to the manufacturer. 
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Livestock and Dairy Problems | 


TAIT BUTLER, Editor 























LIVESTOCK SUGGESTIONS FOR 
SEPTEMBER 


IVESTOCK problems in the South 

are feed production problems. Of 
the feed production problems, the mak- 
ing of pastures is probably the most im- 
portant, and the most important month 
for pasture-making is September. There- 
fore, our Livestock Suggestions for Sep- 
tember will deal entirely with temporary 
pastures, or grazing crops, and next 
week the subject will be permanent pas- 
tures. 


First, let us consider late fall and 
winter grazing crops. 


I.—Crops to Use 


OR late fall and early winter, the 

crops which can still be sowed, that 
will produce the most feed, are the 
cereals, or so-called small grains, and, 
on very rich soil, rape. 

The so-called winter legumes, crimson 
clover, bur clover, vetch, and several 
other legumes, afford very little grazing 
during the fall and winter unless sowed 
early and the winter is mild. This ap- 
plies to the northern two-thirds of the 
cotton-growing area. But for early 
spring grazing these crops, when they do 
well, are probably superior to all others, 
not only because they are of high feed 
value, but also because of the very rapid 
growth they make and the greater soil 
improvement which results. 


Il_—Barley 


F THE cereals or grains, the one 

which probably makes the most rapid 
growth and is liked best by livestock is 
barley. But it requires very rich land. 
On land of medium fertility, Abruzzi rye 
may make as rapid growth, but it is not 
liked as well by the livestock. More- 
over, there have been many reported 
failures with Abruzzi rye in the north- 
ern part of the@outhern states. Some 
of these failures may have been due to 
failure to actually get seed of this va- 
riety, but it would also seem that it lacks 
the universal adaptability of the com- 
mon Southern rye. 


IIl.—Wheat 


HEAT also probably makes more 

growth and is liked better by live- 
stock than oats or rye. it will also stand 
more freezing than oats. But it must 
have land of fair fertility; in fact, land 
better than average in fertility to give 
the mo&t satisfactory results. 


IV.—Oats 


ATS has a much wider range of 


adaptability to our soils than has 
either barley or wheat. With the single 
exception of winter-killing, they are 


much more certain or reliable than bar- 
ley or wheat on our average or poor 
Southern soils, especially where the soils 
have a tendency to be light or sandy. 
Early and proper seeding and a careful 
selection of varieties will largely over- 
come winter-killing. Oats being the 
small grain most largely grown in the 
South, is the grain most largely used for 
late fall and winter grazing. 


V.—Rye 

Te common Southern rye is perhaps 
the most certain of all the grains for all 
soils for winter grazing. Its growth is 
not rapid, nor is it relished as well by 
livestock, but it will withstand severe 
freezing, and will make some growth 
even on the poor soils, so common in the 
South. It will possibly not stand as 
early seeding as the other cereals, but. it 
will stand later seeding, although none 
of these crops will furnish much late 
fall or win‘er grazing unless sowed early, 
especially in the northern half of the 
Cotton Belt. When sowed late, they may 





furnish good late winter or early spring 
grazing, but none of them grow much 
during the cold, freezing weather of 
winter, and unless sowed early, or well 
down toward the Lower South, they can- 
not firnish much grazing an ordinary 
winter until spring. 


VI.—Rape 

APE is one of our best late fall and 

winter grazing crops, but it is a waste 
of time and seed to sow it on ordinary 
land. Unless the land is very rich, it is 
useless to sow rape. On average lands 
of the South it makes but little growth, 
although moderately early fall-sowed 
rape does better on these average lands 
than when sowed in the spring. If 
sowed early in the fall, September 1 to 
October 1, according to Tfocality, it will 
be ready to graze by November | to De- 
cember 1, and will furnish more or less 
grazing all winter. It is a cool weather 
plant and does its best growing during 
October and November, or from spring 
seeding during the latter part of March 
and April. 

Many practice seeding rape broadcast 
with red clover, or where that does not 
do well, with crimson clover. On most 
clay and clay loam lands, rich enough 
to grow rape well, red’ clover will do 
fairly well, especially if the land is limed, 
or is already fairly well supplied with 
lime. The advantage from the mixture 
is that the rape furnishes grazing during 
the late fall, winter, and early spring, 
and then the clover comes on and fur- 
nishes grazing into May and June. In 
fact, the red clover may furnish good 
grazing until July. Some prefer to sow 
the rape in 24-inch drills and cultivate 
once or twice, and then repeat the seed- 
ing in February or March. For broad- 
cast seeding 10 pounds of seed per acre 
is not too much, but for 24-inch rows, 5 
or 6 pounds per acre is sufficient. Rape 
is richer in feed value than the grazing 
furnished by the fall-sowed grains. If 
you have a piece of land rich enough for 
a turnip patch, prepare it well and sow 
it to rape early in September, and it will 
furnish good late fall and winter grazing 
for hogs and sheep. 


Vil.—Seed Per Acre 


S A rule, it will be found best to use 

more seed per acre when the crop is 
to be used for grazing than when sowed 
for seed or grain. At least, if a bushel 
and a half of barley is generally sowed 
it will be well to sow two bushels for 
grazing; if a bushel and a peck of wheat 
is generally sowed, it will be well to sow 
a bushel and three pecks; if two bushels 
of oats are generally used, then two and 
half or three bushels should be sowed if 
they are to be used for grazing, and if 
a bushel of common Southern-grown 
rye is generally used, a bushel’and a half 
should be sowed for grazing. 

Fall barley, Turf or Red Rust-proof 
oats, according to the location, and com- 
mon Southern-grown rye or Abruzzi rye 
should be used. Northern varieties of 
rye or rye seed grown in the North 
should be avoided. 


VIIl.—Time of Seeding 


F THE crop is to be grazed, the earlier 

it is sowed, to avoid injury by heat 
and lack of moisture, the more grazing 
will be obtained. Wheat and rye may 
be sowed later than oats because they 
germinate and grow at a lower temper- 
ature, but the one important fact must 
not be lost sight of, that if fall and win- 
ter grazing is expected, these cereals 
must be sowed early. Rye suffers from 
heat if sowed too early, but in the north- 
ern third of the cotton-growing states 
September 1 is not too early for sowing 
these crops for grazing. In the middle 
third of the cotton-growing area Septem- 
ber 15, and in the lower third about Oc- 
tober 1 are probably the best dates. Of 





course, in the middle and southern thirds 
of the Southern states they may be sowed 
much later, especially rye and wheat, 
but for late fall grazing, early fall seed- 
ing is absolutetly mecessary. These 
crops can only be grazed during the fall, 
winter, and early spring, when 
ground is dry, except in the sandy or 
Coastal Plains regions. Some winters, 
little grazing is practicable except in the 
extreme South. Wet weather, as well 
as cold winters, limits winter grazing in 
the northern half of the Cotton Belt, 
because when the land is wet both the 
land and the crop are injured by the 
tramping of livestock. 


IX.—Early Spring Grazing 

F COURSE, the cereals or grains 

afford considerable grazing from 
March 1 to May and early June, if not 
to be harvested for seed or hay, but the 
quality of the grazing is not so good as 
that furnished by some of the so-called 
winter legumes. For instance, there is 
perhaps no other crop that will furnish 
as much grazing from March to May as 
crimson clover, when it does reasonably 
well. Bur clover also furnishes much 
grazing, although not as much as crim- 
son clover, nor is it relished as well by 
the livestock. 

None of these so-called winter legumes 
make much growth or furnish much 
grazing until late winter or early spring. 
They may make enough growth to cover 
the ground'or serve as a winter cover 
crop, but they do not grow rapidly 
enough to make much grazing until 
March and April, when their growth 
and the grazing they furnish, when on 
good land, is almost beyond belief. 

But the weakness of both crimson clo- 
ver and bur clover, is the difficulty of 
getting a stand. Or rather the uncer- 
tainty of having anything like a com- 
plete stand of plants in the spring. Bur 
clover generally grows in patches, only 
occasionally showing a complete stand, 
while crimson clover suffers from heat 
and drouth, ‘if sowed too early in the 
fall, and from frost if sowed too late. 

Tennessee crimson clover seed is su- 
perior to the French imported seed, be- 
cause not so old and will germinate bet- 
ter. It will be found that 12 pounds of 
fresh Tennessee seed per acre will give 
better results than 15 pounds of French 
imported seed. The dates of seeding 
should be from September 1 in the 
northern part of the Cotton Belt to Oc- 
tober 15 in the southern part. 

Note—Next week’s subject in this 
Special series will be “Permanent Pas- 
tures”. The article for September 17 
will be “Fattening the Hogs”. 


Corn and Soy Beans for Hog 


Feeding 

READER asks: “What can we 

pay for soy beans threshed out to 
feed to hogs? Which will be the 
cheaper to feed hogs, corn or soy 
beans, and what price can we afford 
to pay for each with hogs selling at 
present prices?” 

If we assume that 10 pounds of 
gain on hogs can be obtained from a 
bushel of corn then: 

5-cent hogs pay 50c a bushel for corn 
6-cent hogs pay 60c a bushel for corn 
7-cent hogs pay 70c a bushel for corn 
8-cent hogs pay 80c a bushel for hogs 
9-cent hogs pay 90c a bushel. for corn 
10-cent hogs pay $1 a bushel for corn 

But the feed cost is not the only 
cost of producing hogs; therefore, 
with hogs around 10*cents a pound, as 
at present, one cannot afford to pay 
over 85 to 90 cents a bushel for corn 
to feed to hogs. There is no problem 
as to whether corn or soy beans 
should be bought, for neither will be 
found’ satisfactory if fed alone. The 
questions, therefore, are shall we buy 
soy beans to supply the protein which 
corn lacks or get this necessary pro- 
tein in tankage or some other rich 
protein feed. Or on the other hand, 
it may at times be practicable to buy 
some feeds dike rice polish, molasses, 
etc. to supply at least a part of the 
carbohydrates supplied by corn. 


We may consequently find it eco- 


the’ 


nomical to buy both corn and soy 
beans, but neither alone will do. We 
find no record, therefore, of tests of 
corn alone against soy beans alone 
and if there were such they would be 
of little value because corn and soy 
beans must be fed together to get the 
best results. 

Gray in Farmers’ Bulletin 411 says: 
“The Kansas test shows 123 pounds 
of soy bean meal to be equal to 236 
pounds of corn when fed in the pro- 
portion of one-third soy bean meal to 
two-thirds corn,” 


But this is not a fair comparison, 
for all the gain from the mixture of 
soy beans and corn, over corn alone, 
is credited to the soy beans. It is not 
a comparison between corn and soy 
beans, but. @ comparison between 
corn alone and corn and soy beans 
mixed. But from the test we get a 
proof of the value of soy beans when 
added to a corn ration. In other 
words, when corn is 75 cents a bushel, 
one could better afford to pay $1.50 a 
bushel for soy beans and feed one 
part of soy beans to two or three 
parts of corn, than to feed corn alone. 

In tests to compare soy beans and 
tankage as an addition to the corn 
ration, 0.9 pound of soy ‘eans proved 
nearly equal to about 0.63 of a pound 
of tankage or 1 pound of soy beans 
equal to 0.7 pounds of tankage. In 
these tests, one part of soy beans 
was fed to about five parts of corn 
and one part of tankage to about 
eight parts of corn. With tankage at 
$4 a hundred, on the basis of this com- 
parison, soy beans would be worth 
about $1.68 a bushel. It would, there« 
fore,seem thatit is safe to state that 
with hogs around $10 a 100 pounds one 
can afford to pay or 90 cents a 
bushel for corn, and $1.50 a bushel for 
soy beans, provided about four to five 
parts of corn to one part of soy beans 
are used. If soy beans can be bought 
much cheaper then one could afford 
to feed one of soy beans to three of 
corn, 


In short, it is a question as to 
whether tankage or some other rich 
protein feed can be bought at a price 
which will make it a cheaper feed 
to balance corn than soy beans, and 
on the other hand, whether rice pol- 
ish, molasses, or other feeds rich in 
carbohydrates can be bought at a 
price which will make them more eco- 
nomical than corn. Perhaps for young 
pigs, or for a long feeding period, 
some tankage should be used, even 
though soy beans are found to supply 
a pound of digestible protein at a 
cheaper price. This is especially true 
if the hogs are not on pasture. That 
is, it may be found best to use a little 
tankage along with the soy beans to 
balance corn or other feed rich in 
carbohydrates. 


Corn Alone Not Sufficient for Hogs 
on Pasture 


VEN when the hogs are on pasture, 

if fed corn alone the gains will not 
be as rapid nor as economically pro- 
duced as they will if some additional 
concentrate rich in protein be fed. with 
the corn. 

The Weekly Press Bulletin of the 
Ohio Experiment Station states: 

“In many sections farmers feed corn 
alone when hogs are on pasture and 
often limited rations. The gains are 
higher with less feed for 100 pounds of 
gain when the ration is correctly supple- 
mented. 

“Soy beans, linseed meal, corn germ 
meal and middlings hasten the gain in 
pigs on forage when given a full corn 
ration. 

“Fed corn 19 parts, tankage 1 part by 
weight, pigs gained at the rate of 1.38 
pounds a day, and required but 333 
pounds of corn and 17 pounds of tank- 
age to make 100 pounds of gain. 

“Other supplements were hardly equal 
to tankage, but were used to profitable 
advantage over cern alone to pigs on 
forage.” 














Sow Rye, 
Wheat and Oats 


The South should sow more grain 
this fall to furnish food and feed. 
Let us supply you with the best 
tested varieties of smooth and 
bearded wheat. 


Fulghum Oats 


are the earliest oats suitable for 
fall sowing—very productive—are 
ready to harvest just before 
wheat crop can be followed with 
cow peas and soy beans. Virginia 
Gray Winter are the hardiest oats, 
stool more, weigh more-and are 
ready to cut just after wheat. If 
you want heavy yielding strains, 
tested for purity and germination, 
order 


WOODS 
SEEDS 


Abruzzi Rye 

A splendid variety, especially on 
light soils—stools out well, gives 
a quick vigorous growth with 
large, well filled heads that ma- 
ture early. Yields a good crop on 
land too poor for wheat—can be 
grazed during fall and winter 
without materially reducing the 
grain yield. 

Write for information about our 
special grass and clover mixtures 
and get our new fall catalog and 
Crop Special giving latest prices. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS 
SEEDSMEN 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 











Big Money Made 
Selling Fire Wood 


Coal is so high in price that hundreds 
of people who would ordinarily use coal 
are going to get wood to burn. This is 
a great opportunity for any man who 
has timber to better his income this year. 

It is easy now for one man to cut many 
cords of wood a day. The new and im- 
proved 4 H. P. model OTTAWA Log Saw 
takes the place of many men. The new 
OTTAWA is the easiest Log Saw to 
move. It is the fastest and most power- 
ful. It does all the hard work of sawing. 
The OTTAWA is most dependable under 
any and all conditions for it comes regu- 
larly equipped with an Oscillating Mag- 
neto which does away with batteries. 





This OTTAWA Log Saw makes it 
easy for one man to saw many 
cords of wood each day without 
any hard backbreaking work. 


You can first cut down the tree with 
the OTTAWA, then saw up the trunk, 
and finally buzz up the branches. The 
powertul 4 H. P. motor is clutch con- 
trolled; you can start and stop the saw 
while the engine runs on. When you are 
not sawing you have a light weight, pow- 
erful portable engine for pumping, grind- 
ing and other belt work. 

The price of the OTTAWA is now great- 
ly reduced. The immense factory produc- 
tion of the Ottawa Manufacturing Co., 
combined with the advantage they have 
taken by buying up materials at less than 


market prices has made this low price 
possible. 
They have recently published a new 


book called “Wood Sawing Encyclopedia.” 
It is free to timber owners and men who 
make a business of sawing wood. They 
have a special proposition which may be 


had together with this Free Book by 
writing to H. C. Overman, Gen. Mgr. of 
the Ottawa Mfg. Co., 1844A, Wood St., 


Ottawa, Kansas. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


By W. F. MASSEY 











Fertilizer for Strawberries 


‘T AM intending to make a fertilizer 
for my strawberries by mixing 900 
pounds of 16 per cent acid phosphate, 
800 pounds of cottonseed meal, and 300 
pounds of sulphate of potash. What do 
you think of this?” 


I would prefer to make it 1,000 pounds 
of acid phosphate, 800 pounds of of the 
cottonseed meal, and 200 pounds of sul- 
phate of potash. This will not be far 
from an article carrying 3-8-3. 


Pruning Marechal Niel Roses 


PLANTED a Marechal Neil rose a 

year. ago, and it has done well. I 
wish to know when and how to prune it. 
It is planted under a window on the west 
side of the house. I want to prune it to 
one main stalk. When should the prun- 
ing be done and how?” 


The Marechal Neil is a hybrid between 
a tea rose and a climbing Noisette. Its 
habit is to make strong new canes every 
season, and these canes are the best 
flowering stalks for the next season. 
The pruning should be done in early 
spring before the new growth starts: 
Cut out all old stunted wood and train 
out the long new canes full length. Of 
course, this can be done on one stem at 
the base. 


Borers in Cymlings 
Y CYMLINGS grew of finely, but 
lately have turned yellow and died. 
I find the base of the stems bored off 
and white worms in the stems. Can you 
advise anything ?” 


It is too late to advise after the dam- 
age is done. Doubtless the damage has 
been done by the 12-spotted diabrotica, 
a small yellow beetle with 12 black spots 
on its wing covers. They are one of the 
beetles that attack the young plants of 
squashes and cucumbers, just as they 
come up in spring. Later they lay eggs 
at the base of the plants and these hatch 
the white worms you found which. bore 
into the stems. The thing to have done 
would have been spraying around the 
base of the stems with lead arsenate, or 
dusting the stems with calcium arsenate 
or lead arsenate. But this must be done 
early if the insects are about. If they are 
found on top the plants you may be sure 
they will be laying eggs next. 


Sowing Turnip and Cabbage Seed 


‘T BEDDED last spring 142 bushels of 
sweet potatoes, sold a great many, 
and planted 14 acres which are doing 
well. I wish to know if I cannot grow 
frost-proof cabbage plants in that potato 
bed. Also ona piece of land in corn I 
wish to sow turnips, and want to know 
what fertilizer to use.” 


You can grow good cabbage plants by 
sowing the seed of the Early Wakefield 
cabbage the middle of September to 20th 
in a well-prepared seed bed. Then as soon 
as large enough set them in your potato 
bed three inches apart each way and 
deep enough to cover the stems so that 
they will be protected in winter. If the 


temperature gets much below 20, there 
had better be some light cover, but do 
not put on any fire heat, as your bed is 
a furnace heated one. Keep them hardy 
and they can be sowed in February and 
March. For home use, it would be best 
to set them in the fall in open furrows 
as I have eften described in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. Sow now in the corn 
15 pounds of crimson clover seed an 
acre. 


Cutting Broom Corn 
HAVE 


wish to make 
Should it be cut?” 


As. soon as the brush it out of the 
sheath, bend the stalks over each other 
to prevent their growing crooked. Cut 
just before turning red. Hang up brush 
down to cure, and then scrape off the 
seed and you can tie it into round brooms, 


A North Carolinian and Coéperation 
Se years ago a young man from 


some broom corn which I 
into brooms. When 


North Carolina came here to 
southeastern Maryland and bought 
a little 27-acre farm on the river a 
short distance outside the city limits. 


In North Carolina they would call 
that a one-horse farm, but the owner, 
Mr. W. E. Oakley, keeps two heavy 
mules and runs the little farm as a 
market garden. But with his abound- 
ing energy and his boys, he takes 
some lots outside for cultivation. This 
season he has cultivated a block of 
city lots, the last block of vacant land 
inside the city limits. This block 
measures two acres. It lies right 
across the street from my office. He 
planted the two acres in cucumbers. 
The terrible drouth in May and June 
hindered the early growth and the 
first picking the last of June was 
mainly nubbins. But with the coming 
of the rain, the vines took on new life 
and I have taken a great deal of in- 
terest in the daily picking and selling. 


Farmers Sell Codperatively 


OR years past there has been a 

group of men who buy truck at the 
railroad stations, paying cash, but 
paying just what they pleased. This 
season the farmers started a coodpera- 
tive selling arrangement, not exactly 
like the great Exchange in Virginia, 
but a protective organization to make 
the buyers pay a fair price for the 
products. The vegetable crops are 
sold at auction daily by the Farmers’ 
Association. The manager is paged 
as to prices in the cities north and, 
the buyers do not bid up to a fair 
price, the manager puts in a bid and 
buys the lot and ships in the Associa- 
tion’s cars. There are 1,000 members 
of the Association. The old buyers 
tried to start an opposition auction, 
but farmers,stuck and the price held 
up far longer than usual. The cucum- 
ber market closed recently and Mr. 
Oakley gave me a detailed statement 
of his daily sales. He carefully graded 
his cukes into No. 1 and No. 2, and 
threw away many that others put in 
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second class. The result was that He 
got the top of the market daily. From 
that 2-acre lot, he sold 746 bushel 
hampers of cucumbers, for which he 
received $864.14. When the early 
drouth is taken into consideration the 
crop was a very good one and the 
prices fair. The field is still green 
and there are plenty of cukes there 
yet, but the price has dropped too low 
to pick any further. 


The Value of Coéperation 
R. OAKLEY is now gathering his 


cantaloupe crop on his home 
place which is being sold in the same 
way. This season will convince the 
farmers of the value of codperation. 
The little 27-acre farm is an old fam- 
ily residence and when the last of the 
family died years ago, it was sold for 
$700. Today it would be considered 
cheap at $200 an acre. Mr. Oakley 
could easily get twice what the place 
cost him. This is due, not only to the 
average increase in land values, bui, . 
to his energetic method of improving 
the soil. The-cantaloupe and water- . 
melon crops will wind up the earlier 
truck crops and the next crop, the 
sweet potato crop, will be the greatest 
in area of all. This county grows 
thousands of acres of sweet potatoes. 
Our growers do not try to compete 
with the two Virginia counties south 
of us where they begin shipping in 
late summer as soon as the potatoes 
are large enough to sell. Our grow- 
ers never sell till the crop is mature, 
and when frost comes, they put the 
potatoes into curing houses and ship 
during winter and spring as the mar- 
ket demands and the weather will al- 
low. Many growers have their own 
storage houses, but there are large 
commercial houses near the railroad 
stations which’are as large as the 
Pennsylvania German’s barn or 
larger. The sweet potato crop is not 
subject to the violent fluctuations on 
the mar':et which affect nearly all 
other truck crops for we have no 
competition north except southern 
New Jersey, and there is room enough 
on the market for both. In the begin- 
ning, I simply wished to show how 
one North Carolina man has made 
good and to urge others who do not 
move to do likewise at home. Crops 
vary but methods are good uniformly 
and codéperation in North Carolina 
will pay as well as in Maryland. 


Keep Informed as to Improvements 


EW improvements in farm machinery 

are being made all the time. New 
labor-saving devices for the farm and 
farm home are being -developed. New 
conveniences to add ——_ comforts ol 
farm living are being ered. 

Farmers and their families want and 
need these things. They need to grad- 
ually increase the farm equipment with 
the labor-saving devices and conven- 
iences that are most needed. To do this 
intelligently and to the best advantage, 
it is necessary that they be posted at all 
times as to the best improv aaa avail- 
able. The best known way to keep in- 
formed on new developments along such 
lines is through reading the advertise- 
ments in good farm papers. 


The Progressive Farmer endeavors to 
carry nothing but advertising of knowf 
reliability. Make it a rule to always read 
the advertisements. You will find it a 
most satisfactory way to keep informed 
as to the development of modern labor- 
saving devices and conveniences and — 
ducts of standard quality. W. C. 


HE annual meeting of the Wake 

County Farmers’ Union-will be held 
September 9, with the Spring Hill Local, 
from 10:30 a.m. to 5:30 p. m. There will 
be a picnic, music, and an address by 
President R. W. H. Stone of the State 
Union. 
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Randolph Bldg. Slaughter ore. 
COMMUNICATIONS REG ARDING 
OR SUBSCRIPTIONS SHOULD BE 
OFFICE NEAREST THE READER. ENTERED AT 
THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRMINGHAM, ALA., UN 
DER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879 
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Permanent Pasture Pointers 


A Good Pasture Decreases the Feed Bill 
By O. F. McCRARY 


HERE are several reasons or 
handicaps that have prevented 
the South from becoming a great 


livestock section. Perhaps the cattle 
tick is the greatest handicap. Free 
range conditions 
are another great 
handicap. With 
the tick eradicated 
and stock law tak- 
ing the place of 
free range, it will 
still be impossible 
to have the best 
livestock without 
pastures — good 
pastures, perma- 
nent pastures. 
Many farmers already have perma- 
nent pastures of broom sedge, gall 
berry, wire grass, nut grass, and Ber- 
muda grass. Farmers do not intend 
to have nut grass and Bermuda, but 
in their efforts to destroy them the 
cultivation makes them grow more 
rapidly. Bermuda makes a good sum- 
mer pasture, but stops growing with 
the first frost. Kudzu should be more 
widely grown but many people con- 
sider it to be a worse pest than Ber- 
muda and nut grass. From experience 





MR. McCRARY 


I do not see how anything could be- 


worse than nut grass. At least Kudzu 
might be put on land that is worth- 
less for all other purposes, especially 
poor, sandy land. 


Select Best Type of Land and Pre- 
pare Thoroughly 


HE selection of land is most im- 

portant. A dark well-drained loam 
soil full of humus and with good clay 
subsoil is always best. On some farms 
it may be impossible to get lands of 
the best type for growing grass, but 
with proper preparation and treat- 
ment that can usually be given, any 
fairly good soil may be made to prof- 
itably produce grass. When it is pos- 
sible, select land where a crop of 
cowpeas, soy, or velvet beans, 
been grown. 

Thorough préparation of the land 
is a prime necessity. It should be 
plowed not less than eight 
deep, a month before planting time. 
Plowing should be followed by the 


has | 





inches | 


harrow, roller, or drag to put land in | 


perfect condition for planting. The 


best condition will be found where | 


plowing is followed by sufficient rain 
to settle the soil before final prepara- 
tion, 


Thorough harrowing alter the |} 


rain should produce an ideal seed bed, ! 


seed may be sowex 
covered with a 
harrow or weeder. In the absence of 
rain or sufficient moisture when the 
land is broken, it should be immedi- 
ately followed by a heavy roller to 
crush clods that may be present, and 
retain what moisture there may be in 


on which the 
broadcast and 


the soil. In case of insufficient mois- 
ture, a light roller may follow the 
seeding to firm the bed and insure 


» germination. 


Use Lime and Inoculate Seed 
HE use of lime is essential to suc- 


cess. A ton of burnt lime or two 
tons of finely ground limestone 


should be used. If burnt lime is used 
it is necessary that it be slaked, either 
by the addition of water or by being 
thrown out in piles to become thor- 
oughly air slaked before spreading. 
After breaking the land, broadcast 
the lime and harrow it into the seed 
bed thoroughly. 

Inoculate the clover seed to make 
sure of success the first year. Since 
alsike, red, and white clover belong to 
the same group, the same inoculating 
material may be used for all three. 

If seed are sowed by hand, mix with 
equal parts of cottonseed meal, or dirt 
in sufficient quantity to sow over the 
plot twice in order to insure even 
seeding. Make two sowings, the 
second sowing at right angles to the 
first sowing. Or if you prefer, sow 
with a seed sower. These seed sow- 
ers may be secured from seed houses 
at a reasonable price. 


Stable manure is an excellent fertili- 
zer for grasses, but as it usually con- 
tains numerous weed seeds, it is best 
to defer use of it until the grass is 
fairly well established. Five or six 


| 
light 





tons per acre may be applied in the 
late fall’or early winter, as a top 
dressing to encourage growth and af- 
ford protection. 

Sow 
15— 


Fall-sowed pastures are best. 
from September 15 to October 





preferably during the wet spell in 
September. Under favorable condi- 
tions the earlier period is preferable. 
If the land needs fertilizer, use 
about 400 pounds per acre of a mix- 
ture analyzing 8 per cent phosphoric 
acid, and 4 per cent ammonia. The 
fertilizer may go on before the land 
is harrowed. Do not apply the lime 
and fertilizer at the same time. 
Don’t Graze Pastures Too Closely 
O NOT graze too heavily the first 
year. Too close grazing: of a 
pasture while it is young permanently 





list for September: 


(1) Field Crops.—Virginia Gray or Turf 
oats, rye for grazing and pasture, Crim- 
son Clover, Hairy Vetch, Bur Clover, 
Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, Red Clover, Mam- 
moth Clover, Alsike, and Pasture and 
Meadow mixtures. 

(2) Winter and Spring Grazing Crops. 
Crimson Clover, Vetch, Bur Clover, Oats, 
Rye, and Rape. 

(3) Vegetables.—Beet, Carrot, Corn 
Salad, Cress, Kale, Mustard, Turnip, Let- 
tuce, Garden Peas, Parsley, Onion (seed 


not been ordered, now is the time. 


ordered if not alrea’y on hand. 





WHAT TO PLANT THIS MONTH: 


HOUSANDS of farmers each year intend planting some crop they have 
previously grown, but neglect it because they are not especially reminded 
while the opportunity for planting is still theirs. 
Hereafter we intend printing in the first issue of each month a list of farm 
crops, vegetables, flowers, etc., that should be planted that month. 


Special Reminders.—If the seed for planting any of the above crops have 
i Fruit trees, vines, shrubs, etc., should be 
ordered this month. If fertilizers for fall-sowed crops or lime have not been 
ordered, that is a task for immediate attention. 


ARE LAND AND SEED READY? | 
| 


Here is the 


and sets), Radish, Spinach, Cabbage, and 
Chinese Cabbage. 

(4) Bulbs.—Hyacinth, 
cissus. 

(5) Flower Seeds.—Hollyhock, Canter- 
bury Bells, Coreopsis, Marguerite Carna- 
tion, Cornflower, California Poppy, Phlox 
Drummondii, Larkspur, Pansy, Petunia, 
Verbena, Columbine, Chinese Pink, Fox- 
glove, Gaillardia, Golden-glow, Sweet Wil- 
liam, Dianthus, Candytuft, and -Alyssum. 


Tulip, and Nar- 


Grain drills should also be 
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injures it. Some recommend the di- 
vision of pastures so that each por- 
tion of the field may be given alter- 
nate periods of resi during the graz- 
ing season. Grass makes a maximum 


yield if allowed definite periods of 
growth without interruption. How- 
ever the extra expenses for fences 


and labor deter many farmers from 
following this system which, although 
it is adapted for practice in some ‘sec- 


tions of the county, is not so fav- 
orable in others. Do not put on too 
much stock. Better “cut for hay. 


Plant acreage in proportion tostock 
to be grazed. 

Do not begin grazing until the grass 
is from four to six inches high, or un- 
til a firm sod has formed. 

A permanent pasture is 
antidote for hay buying. 

If weeds appear, cut with a mower, 
before they go to seed. 

Good pastures mean more milk, bet- 
ter stock, more profit, and richer 
farms. 

One of the best mixtures for east- 
ern Carolina is: Orchard grass, 8 
pounds; Italian rye grass, 8 pounds; 
red top grass, 8 pounds; alsike clover, 
8 pounds; white clover, 4 pounds; fed 
clover, 4 pounds. The above seeding 
is for one acre of pasture. This mix- 
ture should reproduce itself from two 
to ten years, depending upon the 
type of soil, preparation, and care. 

Permanent pastures should be lo- 
cated where they will be easily acces- 
sible to the barnyard and where an 
abundance of pure water is available. 


the best 
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(Pronounced Gul - BRAN -sen) 


Instruction Rolls Show You How to Play Well 


You—without any knowledge of music—can learn to play the Gulbransen 
well. No experimenting—no uncertainty about it. 
playing of the Gulbransen sound like hand-playing, a set of Instruction Rolls 
is furnished without extra cost. These rolls—exclusive with the Gulbransen 
Player-Piano—explain every kind and degree of musical expression. Show 
you how to produce each of them on the Gulbransen. Give you a com- | 
mand of the piano rarely possessed by hand pianists. 


Nationally Priced 


Gulbransen Player-Pianos are playable 
by hand or by roll. Sold at the same 
ices everywhere in the United States. 
rice branded in the back of each instru- 
ment at our factory. 


To help you make your 

















Try the Gulbranser 
Only Ten Minutes 


1921 REDUCED PRICES: 


White House Model $700 : Country Seat Model $600 


Suburban Model $495 





Check here if youdo notown 
any piano or player-piano. 





At our dealer’s store you 
can prove to yourself in 
ten minutes that the Gul- 
bransen is easy to play well. 





Get Our New Book of Player Music—Free 


Gives the complete range of player-piano music 
of all kinds. 


GULBRANSEN-DICKINSON CO.., Chicago 


heck the coupon. 


Check hete if you want informa- 
tion about having a new Gulbransen | 
vlayer actioni nstalledin your 0 
presentpiano(orplayer-piano). 

Writeyourname and addressinthe | 
targin below and mail this to 
Gulbransen-Dickinson Co., 3236 W. 
Chicago Ave., Chicago. 














Take an Inventory 
of Your Land! 


RE you making as much money as you can 
out of your farm? Just stop and do a little 


figuring for a moment. 


This table will make 


figuring easier. Fill in the proper figures: 


1, Under cultivation..... 


Acres Profit Loses 


seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee® 


2. Stump and swamp land..........00+06 
3. This same idle land (2) cleared pro- 

ducing profit per acre equal to(1) 
4. Present total profit(1-2)..........000 
5. Possible total Profit (14+3)...... 0000000 


Is it not just plain good business to make idle 
stump and swamp land into producing land—to 
shift it from the loss column to the profit column? 

The dynamite method is the usual method 
today for stump and boulder blasting, ditching 


and tree-planting as well. 


But to make sure of the best results in land 


clearing always use 





@UPOND 


DYNAMITE 


It is the most reliable, efficient and economical 
explosive on the market. Constant improvement, 
through over a hundred years of manufacture 


has made it so. 


One hundred page book, “Farmers’ Handbook 
of Explosives,” giving complete instructions for 
the use of dynamite on the farm, sent on request. 


E. 1, DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 
Robson-Prichard Bldg. 





TEEL ROOFING 
Ney PRICES 


DIRECT TO YOU 
Z FREIGHT 


We eas 


=72458) 


SpFlce. 


FIREPROOF— — of 
’ “E ok Roofing d 
CANT HUST! 8 E_RUST sbout, the. same price an bee 
Hoot gy TWO ‘CRIMPS ON EACH EDGE. 

aaa fea Easy to nail on, Patent lead 
bead ah, hammer and shears given with roof- 


“EVERWEAR” ROOFING 
DIRECT TO TOU FAEPROO? —EAST TO RAL 68 


YOU GET We are selling— e nent 
Tut prone _| PROFIT _} P Hosting at about rang New 

ING Book, ‘ic TOD. or FREE BUILD- 
ING K, Pwd wae SAMPLES OF ALL 
| ng our y feet ae 4 our own 
pooket the profits ~~t "Seal oe. X3ar 
SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING COMPANT, 
CAN BE NAILED— Dept.P Savannah, Ga. 
OVER OLD WooD 





STAR PEA HULLER 


The STAR is 
Pea Buller Periection 
If you raise Peas or Beans 

and if 


you need a Huller, 
tudy true economy you 


FARMER’S GUIDE 


FOR 1921 


To ocr ree LABOR-SAVING MACHINERY, 
VICES AND APPLIANCES FOR 
THE FARM HOME 
Look this list over and let us furnish you 
literature and prices before you buy. We 
will save you money, time and worry.. You 
will remember satisfactory service long after 
the price is forgotten. That’s why we are 
offering you only the BEST. 
Lalley Geetrto Light and Power Plants. 
Leader Tanks, Pumps and Water Systems. 
Laundry Queen Electric Washing Machines. 
penny, Queen Power Washing Machines. 
a Vacuum Cleaners. 
Aine Chalmers Community and Small 
Town Electric Plants 
4 Original Patented Pipeless Fur- 


aces. 
Taylor and Dazey Churns. 
Stover Good Gasoline Engines. 
= Good Kerosene Engines. 


Stover Ensilage Cutters. 
Meadows imperial Corn Mills. 
Wood Saw Frames and Portable Saw Rigs. 
General Electric Generators and 
Switchboards. 
Electric Motors and Fans. 
Air pressors. 
Air Tanks. 
Gasoline and Oil Storage Tanks. 
Hydro-pneumatic Tanks. 
Elevated Tanks and Towers. 
amson Windmills. 


er. 
at Charging Panel Boards. 
simplex troners. 
See, reezers. 
Portable Power Stand Motors. 
Edisen Mazda Lamps. 
Gasoline Garage Pumps. 
Electric Lighting Fixtures. 
Sharples Separators. 
As direct factory representative we are carry- 
i large stocks in our warehouses and can 





ing 
give i e = on can 
R COME TO SEB US 


“THE MOTOR CO., 








When writing to an advertiser, s 
writing you as an advertiser in 
sive er which | guarantees 
ity of all advertising it carries.” 


Reports From All Counties Show 
Great Progress 


EPORTS from all counties where the 

work is being’ carried on show great 
progress, but owing to congestion in the 
office it is impossible to get final figures. 

That opposition, or rather indifference, 
towards codperative marketing in Edge- 
combe County is dying a natural death 
was evidenced at a meeting held in Tar- 
boro on August 19, when more than 200 
leading business men, bankers, and mer- 
chants were out to hear A. W. Swain 
explain -the business end of the move- 
ment. Every man who was eligible sign- 
ed contracts and pledged himself to get 
others to sign. 

Meetings such as that in Tarboro will 
be held in Kinston and Greenville, and 
it is expected that Lenoir and Pitt Coun- 
ties will follow Edgecombe’s lead. Dur- 
ing the intensive campaign in these coun- 
ties there were a good number of promi- 
nent men, business and professional, as 
well as farmers, who said, “Oh, it’s a 
qpes, thing if it can only be carried out”. 


sight, they have forsaken the role of 
“Doubting Thomas” and are clamoring 
for more information. 
A. O. ALFORD. 
State Headquarters, Raleigh. 


Expects to Sign Up 75 Per Cent of 
Kentucky Burley Crop 


ERE in Kentucky, we are getting 

along very nicely with our organiza- 
tion movement for codperative market- 
ing of tobacco. 

Up to the present time, we have been 
busy perfecting our various county or- 
ganizations, and I am gratified with the 
results which we have had along this 
line. We now have complete organiza- 
tions in each county of the district, ex- 
cepting about three or four, made up of 
a county chairman, a captain for each 
precinct, and two or three good precinct 
workers. 

The sentiment here in Kentucky for 
the organization is excellent, and I be- 
‘lieve we will have no difficulty in signing 
up the necessary 75 per cent of Burley 
tobacco by November 15. 

JOSEPH PASSONNEAU, 
Organization Manager. 
Lexington, Ky. 


Virginia Farmers Must Ship at Once 
to Sell Wool Codperatively 


THE Virginia sheep men _ have 
formed the Virginia Codperative 
Sheep and Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion, Incorporated, which is codperat- 
ing with this division, the United 
States Bureau of Markets, county 
agents, and other farmers’ organiza- 
tions in grading and centralizing the 
wool produced in Virginia so it can 
be sold direct to the manufacturers 
and shipped in carlots by grades. 

A number of local pools have been 
graded by Mr. Samuel Greenwood, a 
very capable wool man put out by 
this divis. on in coéperation with the 
an ‘e2 £-ates Bureau of Markets. A 

ze warccovse has been rented by 
t=e stats “association at Alexandria, 
Va. were this wool will be central- 
ized ana scored until it can be sold 
direct to the manufacturers so it can 
be shipped out in carlots by grades. 


ow, with success for the association in « 
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'The Onward March of Co- 
operative Marketing 


The wool which cannot be assem- 
bled in large enough quantities to jus- 
tify grading at local points will be 
graded at Alexandria, Va., where it is 
being stored. Growers shipping wool 
to the Virginia Codéperative Sheep 
and Wool Growers’ Association, Al- 
exandria, Va., will be able to get it 
graded if it Lenawee there by Septem- 
ber 14.—J. H 


“90 Per Cent of Mecklenburg Crop 
by October 1” 


the pleasure of sending you 

thé following resolution passed by the 
Mecklenburg County Tobacco Growers’ 
Association, in recent called session at 
Boydton, Va.: 

“Be it resolved, That we recommend 
the reading of The Progressive Farmer 
to all our members; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we thank the owners 
and editors of the above paper for their 
unwavering support of the great cause 
of codperative marketing, and for their 
extremely valuable aid to us and to our 
neighbors in the South.” 


You will no doubt recall a letter I 
wrote you a few weeks ago telling you 
that our sign-up for the marketing of 
tobacco was progressin favorably, and 
that our goal was 1800 signers- and 
8,000,000 pounds by July 1. I am glad 
to say that by that date we had signed up 
between 1,600 and 1,700 men and 7,850,- 
000 pounds, and we are still signing our 
people up and things look very prom- 
ising. 

Several of our warehousemen have 
now signed and are working with us 
and doing personal work and talking in 
favor of the plan at our meetings. 

Our goal now is “90 per cent of our 
tobacco by October 1”. 

N. H. WILLIAMS, JR., 
County Agent. 


Virginia Contracts Still Rolling in 


T= first week of the big Virginia 
drive was highly successful in Camp- 
bell, Pittsylvania, and Henry Counties. 

In Campbell County, 35 growers vol- 
unteered to give one day to winning 
more signers, and the leaders there con- 
fidently predict a sign-up of another mil- 
lion pounds within the next few days. 

The 28 meetings held in Pittsylvania 
County resulted in hundreds of new 
members, and the growers of Pittsyl- 
vania will go well beyond the 15,000,000 
mark before September 1. 

Brunswick and Dinwiddie Counties, 
with a schedule of 36 meetings last week, 
will unquestionably add more than a mil- 
lion pounds to the codperative pool, 
when last week’s enthusiastic meetings 
have been followed by local workers. 

Halifax County has now reached a 15,- 
000,000-pound sign-up, and is racing with 
Pittsylvania toward the 20,000,000 mark. 

Steady canvassing in Nottoway, Meck- 
lenburg, Prince Edward, and Lunenburg 
is bringing in a million pounds a week, 
from counties which have already signed 
from 60 to 75 per cent of all the growers. 

The endorsement for codperative mar- 
keting for tobacco by the warehousemen 
of Mecklenburg County and others show 
how solidly the whole community is 
backing the farmer. 

SYDNEY D. FRISSELL. 

State Headquarters, Keysville, Va. 


HAVE the 





red clover, and vetch immedi- 
ately if soil moisture condi- 
Itions are at ali favorable. 

2. Get busy in real earnest on 
the fall and winter garden. Read 
this week’s Garden and Orchard 
notes carefully. For one time, let’s 
have a good garden in midwinter. 

3. If possible get the seed cow- 
peas picked before cotton picking 
takes up all the time. Be certain 
to save enough cowpea and soy 
bean seed to plant a good acreage 
next year. 

4. Where sorghum was 


Set the alfalfa, crimson clover, 








| THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: THINGS TO DO THIS 
WEEK AND NEXT 


80) sowed | 
for hay cut it just as the majority ' 


of the plants are reaching matur- 
ity. Rake while the leaves are 
wilted, let it lie in the windrow 
awhile, and finish curing in cocks. 


5. Push the sweet potato storage 
house to completion before fall 
work piles up on you. Be ready to 
cure your potatoes and hold them 
for selling along as people want 
them. 

6. Take.an inventory of the or- 
chard. How many peach trees and 
of what varieties do you need to 
give you ripe peaches throughout 
the’ season? Make a list and order 
early. Do the same! for ‘other 
fruits. er Sen ae 
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| Garden and Orchard 


By C. L. NEWMAN 











Fall Work in the Garden 


BOUT the best time to apply ma- 
nure to the garden is in the fall 
and winter. Manure with a liberal 
amount of litter applied in the late 


ground, 
moisture, and if it 
leaches, the leach- 
ings go where they 
are wanted. The 
manure will not 
ferment and lose 
its nitrogen but be- 
comes “well rotted” 
in the garden. If it 
MR. NEWMAN becomes “well rot- 
ted” in piles, just about half of its 
plant food value is lost. 

* ~ * 

If it is found that there is no winter 
need for parts of the garden, or for 
lots about the house, these places 
should be sowed in small grain, vetch, 
crimson clover, or rape. Wheat or 
rye sowed in 18 to 24-inch rows in 
September will give green feed for 
cutting all through the winter. Sow 
from one-third to two-thirds of a 
bushel per acre in narrow drills, fer- 
tilize heavily, and you will be sur- 
prised at the yield and satisfaction 
you will get, to say nothing of bene- 
fits that will come to the cow and 
chickens. Such a crop may be cut 
three times and sometimes four and 
will be ready for use in late October 
and on to April. 

+ * 

Increase the depth of your garden 
soil by deeper plowing and by sub- 
soiling this fall. While doing this, 
add manure heavily. If we expect to 
have our gardens do double duty, give 
them a deep foundation and enlarge 
their capacity for water by providing 
a bigger reservoir. Do this by deeper 
breaking, and by the addition of or- 
ganic matter in great abundance. 

os 2 


Ground limestone will often work 
wonders in the garden, though where 
the entire home supply of wood ashes 
is systematically saved and put on 
the garden, lime is not of such evi- 
dent benefit. 

. 2s 

Begin getting ready for hotbeds, 
cold frames, and plant beds. Lumber 
for hotbeds and cold frames, good 
seedbed soil, manure for the hotbeds, 
sash and other covering for protec- 
tion, etc., must all be on hand before 
the time arrives for them to be put 
to work. 

* * * 

Rubbish, trash, dead plants, weeds, 
etc., all harbor insects and diseases. 
Clean up the garden and all about it. 
Clean up and keep cleaned up. A 
neglected garden can become as un- 
sanitary for plants as an unkempt city 
becomes unsanitary for human beings. 
The well, the kitchen, the dining- 
room, the milk room, and the garden 
should all be subjected to frequent 
sanitary inspection. 


Some Mistakes From Our Readers 
—Don’t Make Similar Ones 


At ONE time I was fairly well equip- 
ped for farming, but become 
dissatisfied and sold out and went 
into the mercantile business. After 
being in that business a year, I 
wanted to be back on the farm. I left 
the store in the hands of a partner, 
and finally lost all I had in it. Now I 
am farming on a 70-acre, rundown 
farm, but expect to stay with it. 
iy” ee 
* * * 

My husband decided one year to 
plant all cotton and sell the cotton seed 
to bear the expenses, but in the end it 
took cotton and cotton seed to pay our 
debts, and we still owed $400, 

WIFE. 
* * * 

We had a tenant that wanted an 
automobile, and up to that time had 
been a profitable tenant. He had ready 
cash of his own and was living well. 
We bought the car and instantly work 
stopped. The family rode until the 
car was worn out. Not giving proper 
attention to the crops, caused us a con- 
siderable loss in yields, and in addition 
every dollar of the loan to the tenant 
was lost, and the tenant was lost, and 
the tenant had lost every everything 


summer shades the | 
conserves | 








FROM A KODAK NEGATIVE 


‘They are your Pictures 


It is when the picture shows something that you are interested in, that fo you, 
it becomes worth while. You do not, perhaps, care anything about taking pictures 
(though many people think it great fun) but the pictures themselves you do care 
for when they are of people or places or things that are yours or that you are 
interested in. 

There’s a personal, human touch in pictures of your home, your children, 
your broad meadows and your fine cattle. There’s interest to you in pictures that 
tell the story of your auto trip, your camping party or of the picnic where your 
children had so good a time. 

It is because such pictures have the personal appeal that, in millions of homes, 
the snap-shot album has become the most thought of book in all the house. 

Picture taking is very simple with a Kodak or Brownie, and less expensive 
than you think. 


Ask your dealer or write us for the 1921 catalogue 
of Kodaks and Browntes.. It’s free. 


Eastman Kodak Company Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 

















Uniform Flavor and Color 


© ‘ hg ve ARK Cu Prices 
in Meat Curing depend on Salt Oe OES 
Perfect meat cure, with Its uniform 7% 
flavor and color, depends upon even 
penetration of an instantly dissolving 
salt. 
Colonial Special Farmers Salt dis- 
solves instantly, because it is of soft, 
porous flaky texture, not hard and 
non-porous as are other salts with 
their granular crystals or solid 


“Reo” Cluster Metal Shingles, Y-frimp. Corry 


itanding Seam, Painted Roof- 
Sere Baintsy Ps iiseyaures to Fm 4 


offer ever made. 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


Cost leas; outlast three o ordinary roofs. N. 
waranteed rot, Gre, rust, lightning p 
: R 











flakes. 


The ideal salt for every farm pur- 
pose, cooking, baking, butter mak- 
ing and table use as well as meat 
curing. 


tuo! beg 70 Ib, bags of linenized ma- 
hich is excellent for toweling. 


COLONIAL ix; SALT 


THE COLONIAL SALT COMPANY — AKRON, OHIO 
Chicago, Ill. Buffalo, N. Y. : Boston, Mass. Atlanta, Ga 


FOR STOCK SALT —USE COLONIAL BLOCK SALT 








Samples & 
Roofing Book 
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Pn oy and book 





he had also McM. | 





Send in your renewal promptly. Get up a club and get a rewafd. nae eee eae 
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Think What a Modern Barn Like This 
Would Mean Zz to You 


eee ens tees he 


7 ns ‘HIS book is sent free on request if you are going to build or re- 
model a barn. It shows 74 of the most popular types of barns and 
gives exactly the information you meed on barn arrangement, sanita- 
tion, concrete work, drainage, ventilation, li ay floor and roof 
Bore than construction, size silo to build and scores of other details concerning 
ay ae every possible phase of barn construction—a complete encyclopedia 
‘fom his plane. of information on barn building. 

It will pay ong Se farmer to get this book. It shows how a modern profit-making 
barn is arranged and equip In it you will probably find the barn that exactly 
suits your needs which would assist you materially to save time on barn 
work, afford greater convenience and storage space help you make more 
profit on your farm. 


Let Louden Barn Experts Help You— Without Charge 
bs eens 3 should not find a plan in the Louden book that exactly meets your requirements, just 
ao ikeab ell Gaam barn you have in mind—the number and kind of live stock you intend to house 
; = our experts will work out suggestive blueprints to fit your particular needs without charge or 


bli 
obligation to you. Good News for Farmers 


It phe always been our policy to give farmere the benefit of all possible savings on Louden Barn 
ment, but now with our present new prices we have gone a long step farther—we have antici- 
ome pm probable or possible reductions in labor and raw materials for many months tocome. You 
obtain the advantage of all savings it is possible to make. No barn equipment of anything 
like an equal quality is sold at so low a price. 
It isan nupctens that will put your barn on a bigger Fill Out 
Profit-payin, is because of the tremendous saving of and Mail 
time an » Ly every day in the year made possible with 
Louden eauipmer and the extreme low first cost it can 
now be purchased for. 
When you fill in the coupon, be sure to ask for the new 
re e Louden Catalog. It illustrates and fully describes 
> eniensy Stalls and Stanchions, Time-Saving Feed 
on Manure Carriers, Water I 


Bowls, Animal Pens, Venti- 
lating Cupolas, Hay ing Tools 


and many other 
labor-saving devices necessary to profitable farming. Send 


for both books today. Fill out and mail the coupon. 


THE LOUDEN MACHINERY CO. 
2534 Court St. (Est. 1867) Fairfield, lowa 


LOeUDEN . 


BARN PLAN SERVICE and EQUIPMENT | 


yw 1 expect to build ae 
@ barn for.. ..cows 
Am interested in Litter Carriers 
.- Stalls and Stanchions, .. 
-» Water Bowls, 














yANitoll \ii-b.a04—1 1 atoll’ t—t— mm (-— 


CHEEK-NEAL COFFEE CO., Nasnwere Houston, JacKSonvitte RicHMOND 


Bieter 








b have a good reputation for 
Advertised Products quality. They cost ne more, 
‘often less, than the non-advertised stuff which may or may not be 
good. Better be safe than sorry—BUY ADVERTISED PRODUCTS 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Southern Farmers Discuss 
Their Pasture Problems 


The Farmers’ Experience Meeting in Getting and 
Maintaining Permanent Pastures 


Keep Permanent Pastures Well 
Stocked 


($3 Prize Letter) 


T= best permanent pastures in the 
Southern states consist of a mix- 
ture of Bermuda grass, lespedeza, bur 
clover, and white clover. Black medic 
is useful also in Bermuda grass pas- 
ture, as it reseeds itself the same as 
bur clover and lespedeza. Alfalfa and 
sweet clover may be considered as 
permanent pasture plants in the local- 
ities where they grow. Carpet grass 
will thrive better than Bermuda 
grass in the sandy -places along 
the gulf, and St. Augustine grass 
which is very similar to carpet grass 
in the habit of growth, seems best 
suited to the Atlantic Coast south of 
Charleston, S. C 


Many livestock do not relish 
grasses except when the leaves are 
young and tender. Hence it is 
best to keep the permanent pasture 
well stocked. If the plants are al- 
lowed to mature, they not only be- 
come less palatable, but are deficient 











Adding black 
Spring 


summer and fall pasture. 
medic will amprove the early 
grazing. 


Pasture Possible by Honest Effort 


O* OUR farm we have had a great 
leal of experience in getting and 
Maintaining pasture. Looking back 
over our experience, I plainly see 
many blunders that would not have 
been difficult to overcome had we 
merely possessed the knowledge. 
Don’t sow ground to permanent pas- 
ture that has not been well cultivated 
for several seasons or weeds will part- 
ly take it. Once the grass gets a start 
weeds will not appear. Study your 
soil before sowing a permanent pas- . 
ture and sow, if possible, a combina- 
tion of grasses. A combination has 
given us better results than any one 
grass. Above all else, when you geta 
good stand of grass, don’t pasture it 
too closely. No grass or combination 
of grasses will endure overpasturing 
long. Feed your pasture if you ex- 
pect it to survive heavy grazing. It 
pays. We make an occasional appli- 


ES °dl onda 6 ¥PQrtbltee Ww 6QvGe RAW HOF F"F72p22UWWwWW lhl 





A WELL-LIGHTED AND CLEAN DAIRY BARN 
Dairymen have different opinions as to whether the cows should face the center or the 


walls. 
feed could then be distributed on either side. 


in feeding value as well. Mowing a 
pasture in late spring should be prac- 
ticed if the plants become too far ad- 
vanced. Permanent pastures may be 
improved by a little attention in the 
fall. Disking the sod and seeding to 
either rye grass, bur clover, white 
clover, or narrow leaf vetch, or some 
combination of them, will add to the 
winter grazing of a Bermuda grass or 
Carpet grass pasture. 

The clovers and vetch usually vol- 
unteer for several seasons, so this 
seeding may not have to be repeated 
every fall. A. C. BISHOP. 


Editor's Note—The point is well 
made here that we should not rely on 
any one crop for our pasturage. Best 
results can be had by using the several 
good pasture crops that are best adapted 
to your soil conditions. 


Give Grass a Start Before Pasturing 


($2.50 Prize Letter) 


ERMUDA grass makes pasture for 
hogs, cattle, sheep, goats, and 
horses. 

We dug the grass out of the or- 
chard where we did not care for it. 
Then I planted it out in hills a rod 
each way. It will choke out the na- 
tive grass in a short time if the 
ground is rich. The best time for 
planting is in the spring. 

The next best crop in the South is 
the lespedeza pasture. We plow the 
ground and sow broadcast in April 
and harrow it in with a spike tooth 
harrow. Do not pasture for a while 
until it gets a good start. If the land 
is rich and you do not pasture it, you 
can cut it twice for hay and pasture 
it in the fall. 

It makes excellent hay nearly equal 


to alfalfa. These pastures do not 
freeze out here. CRISS SHINK. 


Editor's Note—Bermuda grass, sup- 
plemented by lespedeza, makes good 


It seems that the cows would be easier to feed by having them face, the center. 


The 


cation of both in lime and manure. 
Cc. C. CONGER, Jr. 
Penn Laird, Va. 


Editor’s Note—A combination of 
grasses adapted to your soil type can be 
expected to give better results. 


Grasses Best Suited for Permanent 
Pasture 


ET me first impress the fact that 
the main secret of good or perma- 
nent pasturesis thorough preparation 
of the soil. Prepare a good seed bed, 
use plenty of good seed, seed at the 
proper time, and when the land is in 
seasonable order (not too dry nor too 
wet), and you can rest assured of a 
good stand. While we have had good 
results from timothy and orchard 
grass of a few years’ standing, yet 
we find red clover and alfalfa to be 
the best permanent plants for all- 
round grazing purposes for any kind 
of stock, and will also last longer 
without being reseeded. Clover and 
alfalfa not only benefit the stock, but 
at the same time are of considerable 
benefit to the land, as both are great 
soil builders. 

Now, to maintain or keep up a pas~ 
ture, run the mower over it every five 
or six weeks to get rid of all unsight- 
ly weeds and to prevent their seeding, 
give it annually a top dressing of two 
or three hundred pounds per acre of 
fertilizer containing a large per cent 
of acid phosphate, put finely pre- 
pared manure on all poor spots and 
reseed if necessary, and by pastur- 
ing very lightly the first year (if 
at all) and not too heavily the second. 

We find it best to always sow the 


seed in early fall rather than spring. 


Editor’s Note-—People who want pas- 


tures can have them. They are wort 
the trouble it.takes.io get them storted. 


Send in your suthent promptly. 
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| The Poultry Yard 


By ¥. J. BOTHPLETZ 


What the Census Office Says About 
Poultry 


CIRCULAR from the United 

Department of Commetce, Bureau 
of Census, gives some interesting 
figures regarding the poultry business 
of the United 
States. Complete 
data are given for 
the date of April 
15, 1910, and. esti- 
mated, but subject 











January 1, 1920. 
Poultry authorities 
are, we believe, in- 

. clined to the belief 
MB. ROTHPLETZ that instead of an 
increase today, over the 1920 census 
figures, there has actually been a fall- 
ing off. The extreme high price for 
the past year or more on all poultry 
feeds and grains, is probably the prin- 
cipal reason for this and with the late 
reduction in prices of grains and 
feeds an increase in the number of 
poultry and consequently, of eggs, 
may be safely depended on. The de- 
mand is more than equal to that of 
1919 and 1920, and the notabie de- 
crease in numbers of cattle, hogs, and 
sheep tend to keep poultry products 
at proportionately high prices. 

The total figures for the United 
States of chickens-on farms, eggs pro- 
duced, and chickens raised are:— 


- Chickens on Farms: 


January 1, 1920, number......... 359,537,385 
April 15, 1910, number..........-. 280,340,959 

Chicken Eggs Produced, Estimated total 
191I9—dozeng ...8.ccceecscessceee 1,656, 267,200 
19D9—dozeng ...e.vecccccccvecees 1,574,979,416 
Increase 04.0600 9b0b0050000006008 81,287,784 

Chickens raised, Estimated total 
1919—number .....csccsccscecceese 473,923, (4 
1909—number ....ccccccccssescecee 460,605, 
TRCHOASS ccccccccccscecccccegeseece 13,318, 2% 

~*~ * * 


These figures are for chickens and 
chicken eggs only, ducks and other 
fowls not being included. A point well 
worth remembering is, the figures are 
for chickens on farms. A little thought 
will bring out the fact that in all 
small towns and villages, on the 
“back lots”, large numbers of poultry 
are kept, which are not included in 
“farm poultry” census figures, and 
that the real total for the whole coun- 
try should be materially increased. 


The increases in output are not uni- 
form. The New England states show 
a decided decrease in both poultry 
and eggs. The Middle Atlantic states 
show increase in chickens, decrease in 
eggs. The East and West North Cen- 
tral states, by far the largest produc- 
ers, gained in both chickens and eggs. 
The same applies to the South At- 
lantic and East South Central states, 
while the West South Central show 
material increase in chickens but fall- 
ing off in eggs. The Mountain and 
Pacific states, while yet small produc- 
ers, show a phenominally high per- 
centage of increase. Our Southern 
states stand up well in total numbers 
and in per cent of increases. 

* * * 


It is notable that though Florida 
stands lowest of all the Southern states 
—1,554,896 chickens on hand, January 
1, 1920, it is higher than any of the New 
England states. California is more 
than equalled by Texas, Oklahoma, 
Tennessee, or Kentucky, and Oregon 
and Washington are outclassed by our 
other Southern states. But the per-. 
centage of increase in Pacific and 
mountain states is far beyond that in 


the South. 
* * 


Poultry of all kinds are natural 
grazers and must have an ample sup- 
ply of succulent green stuff, and none 
are better than young clovers and al- 
falfa. They supply mineral matter, 
act as tonics and without them, poul- 
try will not thrive. 

¥ a” - 


When a farmer has surplus pouitry 
to sell, that has had anything like the 
care he must give his sheep, hogs, 
calves, or beeves, he can almost al- 
ways get a market for them, live 
weight, at not only the wholesale but 
usually the retail price of poultry, and 
rarely has to employ an agent to do 
the selling. Then he can sell poultry 
at any time, every day if he wishes 
and the deal is usually: cash. 


to correction, for} 








W:§ KNOW a farm hand that never sleeps, 
that never eats, that never tires nor com- 
plains. He is ready, now, to come to your farm 
and work for you from early morning until 
late at night. 


churn the butter.- He will wash the clothes and 
turn the wringer. He will sweep the floors, 
grind the tools and shell the corn. And for all 
| this service you will have to pay ‘him only about 
| 30c a week. 


This farm hand is Delco-Light. 


Do you realize how much money Delco-Light 
will save and earn for you? Do you realize the 
| happiness and comfort it will bring—the con- 
| venience of bright, clean electric light, at the 
| 


He will milk the cows, separate the cream and 
| 


touch of a button? 


| You can now buy Delco-Light on easy terms 
| and enjoy its benefits while it is paying for 
| itself. 


| If you will mail the coupon we will send you 
| the Delco-Light catalog with full details as to 
| prices and terms. Mail it now. 
| 
| 


| DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 


DISTRIBUTORS: 


PO CO., Inc., Box 276-281, Columbia, :. c. 
etic EL cetme Go CORP., a West Mitchell St., oo, ° ~d 
STIC ELECTRIC CO 406 N her Birmin ham, 

Tinerne ELecTaic co., 718 s . Gay St, Wn Tenn. 


moot 
Poco 
2Gzzz 
mmm 


. COLBY, 25! ros Ave., Memphis “Ten 
.. GALLOWAY COMPANY. 4iz-418 Genter Bt. Little Rock, Ark. 
Ww ackson $s. 

RATTEN RU MEANY. tool Th Throckmorton St., Fort Worth, Texas. 
: BOX, 807 Franklin Ave., Houston, Texas. 


—s 
PE» 
z 
2c 
25 


mpr<ez 
o 


head motor. It is self-cranking, has only one 
oil, and requires little attention. It will give constant, re- 


a model for every size of farm_and every condition 
work. Prices start at $250. Easy payments if 


DEPENDABLE 





More’ than 140,000 § Satisfied Users _ 




















place 
liable service. Delco-Light comes in 25 different models— 5 25 Ou — a 


| 
| 
| bape has the famous air-cooled four-cycle, Hong Styles &Sizes 









We Know a Farm Hand | 
That Works for 30¢ a Week 

























DELCO.-LIGHT CO, 
’ Dayton, Ohio 

Send me the Delco- 
Light catalog with fuli 
details as to prices and 
terms. 

















gook To The Pre-War Level 


On WITTE Kerosene and Gasoline Engines 


WITTE scale in li 

= products, and just what pany SW al cen I ' 2 H- Ps ) Now $39.95 
me what size or style engi 

quote you lowest factory price f for. Immediate re 6 H-P (3 10 ) Now 119.90 


Cash orEasy Terms As You Wich |12 8-P( 3: ) Now 249.00 


WITTE Quality and Service is assured by 90-Day Test Was 

and Life-Tim: me © Guarantee. | Ne matter where you live 30 B-P (sic) Now 699.80 
you can have e vantage juying direc rom factory 

ata bis ania. —_ getting a@ standardized a at Len All Other Sizes Lower. 
lowest cos or large engine catalog and lates .0.b. K. C, 
quotations on all sizes. ED. H. W WITTE, Pres., Cartoad fgt. rate to Pittsburgh. 


WITTE ENGINE. WORKS, 2° Emvire Big. ‘PITTSBURGH, PA. 


No need to wait for lower prices, The new [ amecaryno 




















Progressive Farmer Advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 


It tells how in a few 

weeks you canearn from 

$150 to $400a monthin the 

Auto and Tractor business, 

a rebate rall- 

j i PA Y road fare from 
Ry. Fare any point inthe 

/ United States to Kansas City, 
JOBS OPEN, Groner trained 


les in 8 weeks. No 
. Use pools: not 


: Yj menin demand, See list of jobs, 
Learn 














TSELMAN FENCE 


PRICES AGAIN REDUCED. We Pay 
the Freight eng save you wom, _f 
from Paerery te Farm. Free 
Catalog of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence 
8 Dent. 64 MUNCIE, INDIANA 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether he reads it or not.” 
PUBLIGHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The Progressive Farmer Company, 


(Incorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 


CLARENCE POE, . . ° ° ‘ President and Editor 
BUTLER, . ‘ ° ° ° Vice- Prenemt, and Editor 
SSETTER. 


. . . . Managing Editor 
; ALFORD Asseciate Editor 
’ Contributing Editor 

wes Ce HUTT.  Bouth'n Pines, N. c.), , Baitor Weeees 5 artment 

re’ 
° he ae | Manager 
Manager 
* Assistant ‘Advertising Manager 














Reliability of Every Advertisement 
Guaranteed 


WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any + 
scriber as @ result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in 
The Progressive Farmer 4 the part of any advertiser who proves 
4 be a swindler. This does not meen Se that we will uy 
to adjust trifling disputes between houses 
their patrons, but im cases of actually freudulent dealings, "we will 
© good to the subscriber as we have r.¥ indicated con- 

\, the claim for loss shall be re- 

% advertisement appears in 

of ; at our 

of the article in ques- 
advertiser ; 














OF THE crops to plant in September listed on 
page 5, Most should be planted early. Let’s not 
delay getting seed and fertilizer for them. 
Tt IS going to take hard work but we are surely 
going to win.” So writes Dr. W. W. Long of 
the aptnoratite marketing campaign in South Car- 
olina. Carl Williams, who led the highly successful 
co6perative marketing campaign in Oklahoma, is-to 


speak soon at several points in the state and 
should have large audiences. 


DROUTH-DAMAGED areas, much corn is dry- 
ing up without making ears. All such corn—all 
the stalks that will manifestly make no grain or 
practically no grain—should be cut promptly, 
while it will make a good quality of forage. If 


left until the leaves dry up, it will be much less 


valuable. 


ERTILIZERS were quoted in Raleigh on August 

23 as follows: Sixteen per cent acid phosphate 
$18.50; nitrate of soda, $50; muriate of potash, $65; 
kainit, $23; 8-2-2 $29; 8-3-2, $32.25; 8-3-3, $35.50; 
8-3-5, $38.50. These prices are per ton of fertilizer 
in carlots f. o. b. Raleigh and are an improvement 
over the cost of fertilizers a year ago. 


[F WE are to get full benefit from our fall-sowed 
crops and especially from cover crops and win- 
ter and spring pasture crops, then these crops must 
be planted in time for them to get their roots well 
established and to make a good growth before cold 


weather comes. The serious effect of the drouth 
makes it all the more necessary that we take full 
advantage of our opportunities for fall planting. 


HE farmers of Cleveland County get $175,000 or 

$200,000 2 year from the sale of butterfat. The 
300 patrons of the Shelby creamery last year aver- 
aged about $16.66 per month—and to have that 
much extra cash coming in the first of every 
month goes a long way toward making a, farmer 
really independent. If you think such an amount 
would really help you and your neighbors, why not 
see if something can’t be done to help get it? 


[cE WILL pay to go through your cornfield when 
the crop begins to mature and mark the best 
seed stalks while you can judge their points accur- 
ately. A shipping tag, piece of string, strips of old 
sacks, or even binder twine, will serve for marking 
the stalks. Pick out the best stalks now, and a 
little later select the best ears with the best grain. 
This helps along the law of “the survival of the 
fittest” and hastens its fulfillment. Repeat this 
plan of seed corn selection each year. It is as im- 
portant farm work as any other, and about the 
most profitable that can be done on the farm this 
month. 


PRICES of legume seeds for fall sowing sub- 
mitted to us August 22 per pound (in 100 
pound lots) were as follows: Mammoth or Sap- 
ling clover, 28 cents; alfalfa, 23 cents; red clover, 23 
cents; alsike clover, 12 cents; crimson clover, 12 
cents; vetch, 10 cents. At these prices the seeds 
for sowing an acre of these legumes will cost as 
follows: Mammoth clover, 10 pounds, $2.80; al- 
falfa, 15 pounds, $3.45; red clover, 10 pounds, $2.30; 
alsike clover, 8 pounds, 96 cents; crimson clover, 15 
pounds, $1.80; vetch, 25 pounds, $2.50. These prices 
are from 30 to more than 40 per cent lower than 
last year, and they may go higher before the sea- 
son is over. 


URIATE of potash (50 per cent) and kainit 
(12% per cent) are now quoted at $65 and $23 

er ton, respectively. No one can afford to buy 
ainit at these prices. It takes four tons of kainit 


to equal one ton of muriate, since a ton of 12% 
per cent kainit contains only 250 pounds of potash 
while a ton of muriate contains 1,000 pounds. Four 
tons of kainit at $23 per ton will cost $92. One ton 
of muriate will cost $65. If we buy 1,000 pounds of 
potash in the form of muriate it will cost $27 less 
than 1,000 pounds in kainit. Why pay for sacks, 
freight, hauling, and distribution of four tons when 
one ton has the equivalent of four? 
sell at $16.25 per ton to be as cheap as muriate at 
$65 per ton. 


Let’s Make September “Sign-up Month” 


ORTH CAROLINA has already reached the 
N two hundred thousand bale minimum set for 

the codperative cotton marketing association 
and is surely going’ to get its quota for tobacco 
marketing also. This is the good news that goes 
out as September begins. 

Now the next thing needed is for every signer to 
join in on a united red-hot campaign to clean up 
the state. Oklahoma set out to get three hundred 
thousand bales of cotton and in a great whirlwind 
finish got four hundred thousand. North Carolina 
can do as well for cotton and correspondingly well 
for tobacco. As The Progressive Farmer is print- 
ing, the North Carolina organization committees 
are meeting and it is expected that they will pro- 
claim the whole month of September as “Sign-up 
month.” 

Let nobody fold his hands and say, “Well the 
victory is won” and stop. The more men we enroll 
for coéperative marketing, the more powerful it 
will be, the smaller will be the selling costs per 
member, and ‘less trouble and loss we will have 
from outside competition. Let every signer work 
throughout September to clean up his neighbor- 
hood. 


Prepare Now to Reduce Next Year’s 
Feed and Fertilizer Bills 


VER a large part of the South this season a 
()rerces drouth has prevailed. In many sec- 

tions the corn crop has been cut so short that 
a large proportion of the farmers will have to buy 
feed next year unless—and this is the big “unless” 
to which- we wish to call attention now—unless 
they immediately show the necessary foresight to 
head off such a condition. 

Another unusual condition also faces our farm- 
ers in many sections. This year they have put on 
the land less plant-food (in the form of manure 
and fertilizers) than these crops have taken from 
the soil. Consequently these lands next spring will 
be in worse fix than usual unless—and here is the 
second big “unless” to which we wish to call at- 
tention—unless our farmers plant more soil-im- 
proving cover crops. 

Let us see what is the best program for those of 
us who wish to reduce next year’s feed and fer- 
tilizer bills. 

1. 

In order to reduce fertilizer bills next spring, 
there is of course just one thing to do: we should 
plant cover crops more abundantly than ever be- 
fore. If we grow leguminous cover crops we trap 
the free nitrogen of the air instead of having to 
buy all the nitrogen needed next spring. We also 
put the potash and phosphoric acid already in the 
soil in more usable condition. 

In order to reduce next year’s feed bills, there 
are two policies for us to follow: First of all, let 
us save all available feed now on the place. 

Let us start by saving every stalk of corn: We 
should cut and shock all of it—even the barren 
stalks. This will give a bigger supply of forage 
and get the stalks out of the way, thereby helping 
preparations for the next crop. 

Let’s save all straw and protect it from the 
weather. 

Cowpeas and soy beans that may be needed for 
hay should be cut in due season, cured, and put 
under shelter. 

lf there are patches of crabgrass or other usable 
weeds in fields or waste places, we 
and house them. 


grasses or 
should cut, 

Save the leaves and tops of the sorghum when it 
is harvested for syrup making. 

Glean the sweet potato patch where it is dug and 
save the strings for the hogs. The vines make 
good feed for cattle. Begin digging the first 
planted, and feed the vines. 

In short, we should mobilize all available re- 
sources for carrying stock and people through the 


cure, 


» 
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winter. We may find that have been 
wasteful in the past than we have realized. 


The next thing to be done is to take advantage 
of our soil and climate and go the limit in planting 
fall crops for winter and spring use—(1) grazing 
crops for the winter and (2) grazing, hay, and 
grain crops for the spring. Here are seven definite 
suggestions: 

1, As soon as the land can be prepared, we 
should sow two of the best fields available—one to 
rape and the other to winter turf oats. It will pay 
to manure and fertilize both—especially the field 
for rape. The value of rape is too little appre- 
ciated by our farmers. 

2. For each cow, plant one-fourth acre of 
Abruzzi rye in drills 18 to 24 inches wide. Manure 
and fertilize heavily, using a bushel of seed to the 
acre and begin cutting in 40 days. Feed it green. 


3. Put in a large acreage of oats for hay or grain 
for early spring use. No fall-sowed crop will give 
earlier hay or grain next spring. Oats for grain 
should be sowed alone; for hay, sow 2% bushels of 
oats and a half bushel of vetch per acre on good 
land. 

4. Crimson clover sowed in the cotton and corn 
fields may be grazed in the winter and the seed 
saved in the spring. 

5. Mammoth clover sowed in September on in- 
oculated and limed land will give early spring 
grazing and a good crop of hay. The same is true 
of sweet clover sowed early in September. 

6. Where alfalfa will grow or can be made to 
grow, there is nothing better. 

7. A permanent pasture would be appreciated 
from now until next summer as probably never be- 
fore, and the owner of such a pasture is fortunate 
indeed. It will pay proportionately better than 
cotton if we do as much for it as we do for cotton. 


we more 


It may seem a little hard for some farmers to buy 
grain, grass, and legume seed now, but remember this 
—it is ten times more economical to buy seed for feed 
and cover crops now than to wait and buy feed and 
commercial nitrogen next spring and summer. . Be 
wise in time. 


Rural Credit Facilities 


HE need for a system of credit adapted to 
"T saricuitare is an outstanding fact. Since the 

days of Alexander Hamilton our statesmen and 
financiers have studied and developed commercial, 
manufacturing, railroad, mining, and municipal 
credit with very little attention to the needs of 
agriculture. 

More adequate credit is the great funda- 
mental need of the farmer today. The farmer can’t 
grow his crops and convert them into cash in 
ninety days’ time. Even the six months farm- 
er’s note that is now honored by the Fed- 
eral Rerserve Bank is inadequate to meet 
the farmer’s needs. The Federal Land Bank was 
the first great step in the right direction. But it 
was hampered by eighteen months of litigation. 
Ultimately it will be within reach of the great mass 
of good farmers and will play a tremendous part 
in shaping the agriculture of the country. But 
even at its best, the Federal Land Bank cannot 
meet the crzdit needs of agriculture. There is 
quite a gap between the six months paper honored 
by the Federal Reserve Board and the five-year 
minimum loan of the Federal Land Bank. 

Credit has a great influence in shaping the sys- 
tem of agriculture of a country. By reason of the 
credit system, many sections of the South have 
been slow to get away from the one crop system. 
In other sections the farsightedness of local bank- 
ers has served to push communities out of the one 
crop system and has led to the including of vari- 
ous field or truck crops or some one or more 
classes of livestock in the agriculture of that sec- 
tion. 

Adequate credit facilities are a fundamental need 
of Southern agriculture today. It is not charity 
that the Southern farmer wants. All he asks is the 
ability to borrow money on a basis that will meet 
his needs. He wants money for such time and at 
an interest rate (fair to both parties) such that he 
can practice a system cf agriculture that is safer, 
more profitable, and more permanent and enduring 
than is the one-crop system of the past few years. 
Little will be accomplished without the united aid 
of thinking farmers. This is a problem worthy of 
the best efforts of farmers’ organizations. 
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CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 


More Questions and Answers 
By CLARENCE POE 








Advantages of Accurate Grading 


a THINK you are exactly right in saying that 
] codperative marketing would be worth all at costs 

just to insure the farmer accurate grading and 
the full price that each grade should bring, even if 
we could not control prices. But some say we can 
get accurate official grading without going ito a 
codperative association.” 

Yes, we can get government graders to grade 
our cotton for us. So we can, but even those of us 
who do so cannot compel buyers to recognize 
these grades—there is the difficulty. I know this 
from my own experience in selling my own crop. 
You can lead a horse to water, but you can’t make 
him drink. And the pitiful fact is that the more 
ignorant a man is and the more desperate his need 
for having government grading, the less likely he 
is to know how to get and use this sort of help. 

In one market I visited recently this thing hap- 
pened. A farmer said to a cotton buyer: “I be- 
lieve I will sell my cotton. Please grade it for me.” 
The buyer reported that in all the lot only two 
bales were “middling or bétter.” The farmer de- 
cided to wait, and a few days ago another buyer 
graded the same lot of cotton and reported that 
there were twenty-six bales “middling or better.” 


That phrase “middling or better,” by the way, 
like charity, covers a multitude of sins. The farmer 
gets penalized for grades below middling but does 
not get the benefit of grades abeve middling. 
Under the codperative marketing associations 
“middling or better” will never be heard. The 
farmer will know exactly how much “better” than 
middling every single bale is, and will be rewarded 
accordingly. 

The codperative marketing association will not 
huy cotton on one grade and sell it on another, as 
the present system enables buyers to do. With 
our association it. will be to the,interest of our 
selling agents to get as much as possible for every 
farmer’s cotton—not as little as possible. This is 
true because the better prices our selling agents 
get, the more liberal the association will be in the 
matter of salaries for these selling agents. They, 
must help us to help themselves. 


Why Not Local Selling Associations? 


o OME people say we don’t need state or inter- 

S state organizations for marketing crops, that 

county and local organizations will do the work 

all right, If you do not think this is right, please 
say why not.” 

Local associations will not do for several rea- 
sons: " 

Each local association would be selling in com- 
petition with the others and breaking prices on 
them. That is the main reason. 

Another reason is that it is impossible for a local 
association to employ selling agents of enough 
ability and experience to go up against the power- 
ful men and agencies who represent vast commer- 
cial interests. 

Another reason is that only by pooling enormous 
quantities of each particular crop can we put our 
collateral in such shape as to properly finance 
growers while their crops are being marketed. 
Little local organizations cannot get money on ad- 
vantageous terms. 

It was after trying local associations year after 
year and finding them utterly ineffectual that the 
California growers saw that their only salvation 
lay in lamer organizations. The man who advo- 
cates local organizations may be perfectly sincere, 
but he is only asking farmers to travel again over 
an old road which has never yet brought them to 
success. 


“Why Not Sign Up Part of the Crop?” 


ag OME of our farmers are asking why the co- 
S Operative marketing associations insist on the 
rule of ‘going the whole hog or none’. In other 
words, why should not a man sign up to market part 
of his crop through the codperative marketing organi- 
zation but reserve a part of it to sell himself?” 


There are two good reasons why a policy of be- 
ing half a coéperator and. half a non-codperator is 





utterly impracticable. Such a plan would never be 
proposed by anybody who had had actual experi- 
ence with a cooperative marketing organization. 
One reason is that if a man sells half of his crop 
through the cooperative marketing organization 
and then half of it through the speculative world, 
one half of his crop is used to compete with the 
other half and break prices on the other half. 


There is still another reason why the system of 
being half a codperator and half not, would be dis- 
astrous. If farmers were allowed to sell part of 
their crop for themselves and deliver part to the 
association, there would be no effective way 
whereby honest members might check up on dis- 
honest members and compel them to deliver their 
proper share to the association. : 

Speculators would reason this way: “I can af- 
ford to offer the farmers this year, say, one-eighth 
of a cent a pound more on their cotton than the 
association would get them just in order to break 
up cooperative marketing. Then when I get co- 
Operative ‘sarketing organizations broken down 
and have the farmers at my mercy,I can cheat them 
out of several times one-eighth of a cent a pound— 
and do it not only one year but several years.” 

This would be the game of the speculators. No- 
body ought to be fooled by such a policy. Never- 
theless there are no doubt some farmers in your 


‘neighborhood, and in nearly every other neighbor- 


hood, who would be deceived by this seeming op- 
portunity to’get better prices. Such farmers would 
begin to deliver to the speculators not only the 
part of the crop they were privileged to sell to 
speculators but maybe two or three times as much. 

Under the present codperative marketing plan, 
if you see a codperative association member selling 
his cotton or tobacco to anybody else but his asso- 
ciation, he brands himself as a traitor and he will 
be reported and dealt with. But under the plan of 
being half a codéperator and half not, the traitor 
could easily say, “Oh, this is the part of my crop 
that I am allowed to sell for myself,” and it would 
be impossible to keep such men in line because you 
would not wish to be perpetually spying on such 





A JOLLY OLD MAN 


JOLLY, useful, man-loving, God-fearing, 
Av man who enjoyed life himself and 

helped others t. enjoy it—such was Dr. C. 
C. Miller, the well-known authority on bee sub- 
jects who died recently. Dr. Miller was past 80, 
but kept up his optimism to 
the last, and wrote only a 
year ago an expression which 
Gleanings in Bee Culture re- 
peated on its cover page in 
announcing his death: 


“Anyway, I’ve had a good 
time in the past. If the next 
world is any better than this 
—and I am sure it is—it must 
be a very fine world.” 


What a pity that every old 
man cannot keep up his interest in things about him 
as Dr. Miller did! A friend who visited him a 
shagt time before his death, writes: 


“He told us then that he had always supposed that as 
one grows old his interest in things would fade away, 
but that on the contrary he found himself more and 
more interested as the years passed. 

“The youthful spirit of the man is illustrated by the 
fact that whem over eighty years of age he took up a 
new line of work, the growing of gladioli. Always a 
lover of flowers, he began this work at this age as a 
specialty. He grew corms for sale by thousands. Not 
only was he growing these flowers on a commercial 
scale, but at his advanced aye he carried out experi- 
ments in cross-pollination, Recently he made several 
hundred crosses and grew the resulting seedlings, and 
of the number he saved out for ar work over a 
hundred of some promise. ° 

“This brings me to another eoneiniis side of Dr. 
Miller’s character—an abiding faith in God, Come what 
might, with him all was well. There came a time 
when, through some mismanagement on the part of 
others, he lost a considerable part of his savings. 
With a sweet spirit of resignation he wrote: ‘I have 
not lost all. I have my good wife and my sister. I 
have a few years of vigorous life left to me yet. 
have in prospect a good crop of honey. The Lord has 
always taken care of me, and I am not worried over the 
future.’ 

“He gave up the practice of medicine because he did 
not believe much in giving medicine and because he 
had to charge for tis daily visitations; and because his 
patients objected to paying his bills when he had given 
no medicine, he would go into something that was more 
congenial to him, He believed that hygiene, plenty of 
water inside and out, rest, and temperance in eating, 
are far more important than drugs.” 
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neighbors to determine when they had passed the 
quantity reserved for individual selling. 


It is just about as hard for a man to be half a 
coéperator and half otherwise as it is for him to 
be half a Christian and half otherwise. The plan 
of having a man sell all his crop through the asso- 
ciation is the only one whereby the honest mem- 
bers can be protected against the dishonest and 
the loyal members protected against the disloyal, 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“THE SONG OF THE RIVER” 


ERE is a poem of nature to which the poet in 
the closing verse gives also a strikingly beauti- 
ful spiritual interpretation: 


Clear and cool, clear and cool, 
By laughing shallow, and dreaming pool; 

Cool and clear, cool and clear, 
By shining shingle, and foaming wear; 

Under the crag where the ouzel sings, 
And the ivied wall where the church-bell rings, 

Undefiled, for the undefiled; 
Play by me, bathe in me, mother and child. 


Dank and foul, dank and foul, 
By the smoky town in its murky cow]; 
Foul and dank, foul and dank, 
By wharf and sewer and slimy bank; 
Darker and darker the farther I go, 
Baser and baser the richer I grow; 
Who dare sport with the sin- -defiled ? 
Shrink from me, turn from me, mother and child, 


Strong and free, strong and free, 
The floodgates are open, away to the sea, 
Free and strong, free and strong, 
Cleansing my streams as I hurry along 
To the golden sands, and the Seapine bar, 
And the taintless tide that awaits me afar. 
As I: lose myself in the infinite main, 
Like a soul that has sinned cnd is pardoned again. 
Undefiled, for the undefiled; 
Play by me, bathe in me, mother and child, 


—CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


Do You Know the Bible ?—Nine 
Questions 
HAT does “synagogue” mean? 
2. Why was the feast of the tabernacles 
instituted? 
. Who was the author of the book of Job? 


4. Why is the book of Psalms so called? 


5. Why is the authorship of the Psalms ascribed 
to David? 

6. Why are some of the Psalms inscribed “of 
Asaph,” “of Heman,” etc.? 


7. Why are the person and prophecy of Judah 
interesting? 


w 


8. Why did the ancients strew ashes on their 
heads. as a token of mournitig? 


9. Why is the book of Malachi placed last among 
the books of the Old Testament? 


“ANSWERS TO ABOVE QUESTIONS: 
1. A place of meeting. 


2. To commemorate the sojourn in the desert, as well as 
to express gratitude for the rich fruits of the earth. 


3. Some attribute it to Moses, some to Job himself, some 
to one of the prophets. 


4. Because written to be sung, the word “psalm” being in- 
terpreted to mean a musical instrument. 


5. Because his name is affixed to many, and others were 
quoted as David’s by Christ and His apostles. 


6. Because probably these Psalms were directed to them 
as the persons charged to sing them or to see that they 
were sung. 


7. Because the prophet was a xsemarkable type of Jesus 
Christ, and is referred to as such by our Savior himself. 


8. Because ashes from the earliest times symbolized hu- 
man frailty, deep humilation, and mortality. 


9. Because after him no prophet was recognized in Israel 
until John the Baptist. 
(Copyright Wheeler Sydicate, Inc.) 


A Thought for the Week 


RODUCTIVE labor is staggering under an 
P economic burden too heavy to be borne un- 
less the present vast public expenditures are 
greatly reduced. It is idle to look for stability, or 
the assurance of social justice, or the security of 
peace, while wasteful and unproductive outlays 
deprive effort of its just reward and defeat the 
reasonable expectations of progress. The enor- 
mous disbursements in the rivalries of armaments 
manifestly constitute the great part of the en- 
cumbrance upon enterprise and national pros- 
perity; and avoidable or extravagant expense of 
this nature is not only without economic justifica- 
tion, but is a constant menace to the peace of the 
world rather than an assurance of its preservation, 
—President Warren G. Harding in official call for 
Disarmament Conference. 


JUST AS HOT 


An old colored woman was relating her troubles with a 
worthless husband to the sympathetic minister. 

PS pass doan’t seem to do him no good,” she said with a 
sigh. 

“Well, sister,” said the minister, “have you ever tried 
heaping fire on his head?” 

“No, but I’ve tried pourin’ hot water on him and it didn’t 
do no good.—’’Selected 
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PROGRAM FOR THE UNITED 
FARM WOMEN 


EPTEMBER 3.—Peas and Beans. Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 559 and™121. 
Business meeting. 
Roll call: Respond with one recipe for a 
bean or pea dish. 


Record: Anitra’s Dance. Peer Gynt 
Suite. ‘ 
Demonstration: Bean recipes. Farmers’ 


Bulletin 121. 

Paper: How far vegetable protein is a 
substitute for animal protein as a body 
builder. Farmers’ Bulletin 84, page 9. 

Papers My experience with soy beans as 

fi 


a ; 
Discussion: Recipes for cowpeas. 
Record: My Old Kentucky Home and 


Home, Sweet Home. Chimes. 
Refreshments: Oatmeal cookies and co- 
coa. 
References: 


Use of Corn, Kafir and Cowpeas in the 
Home. Farmers’ Bulletin 559, 

Beans. Farmers’ Bulletin 289. 

Beans, Peas and other Legumes as 
Food. Farmers’ Bulletin 289. 

Foods Rich in Protein. Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin i 

Soy Beans, Its Culture 
Farmers’ Bulletin 973. 

Soy Beans. Farmers’ Bulletin 372. 

The above may all be obtained from the 
Division.of Publications, Department of 


and Uses. 








Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 





Seasonable Suggestions 


HE schoolhouse is a very good 
&% place to hold the community fair. 

Have you any tufted furniture? A 
tire pump is good for forcing out the 
dust. 

A roll of brown, gummed paper cut 
in short sections makes good labels 
for fruit cans. 

A bee man tells me that now is the 
time to make new queens 'for next 
_ winter. Ask some bee expert how to 

do it. 

Canning is just cleanliness which is 
another way of saying that canned 
fruit is free of germ life. 

Chicken fed men should be very 
kind about helping make the poultry 
houses ready for fall rains and winter 
winds. 

Put.those new curtains in the boys’ 
room but be sure that they draw back 
easily and leave the whole window 
free. . 

You are making the children’s school 
dresses now? The simpler they are 
the more stylishly dressed will the 
children be. 

Have you ever tried a few pinches 
of sodium fluoride on the hens or a 
few dashes of insect powder on the 
dogs and cats? 

Take a little time to rest every day 
and while resting consider what you 
have done the past year to make life 
more worth while in your community. 

I am told that sassafras root kept in 
the package with dried fruit or ce- 
real will keep the weevils away as ef- 
fectively as horse radish keeps away 
mold in pickles. 

Concentrated lye is a remedy for 
bed bugs I let go with the paper last 
‘week. 
kerosene or gasoline is so much 
cheaper, as effective, and easily ap- 
plied. 


When Should a Farmer Make a Will 


HE indifference of some excellent 

business men concerning the fu- 
ture welfare of their loved ones is 
rather surprising when a _ little 
thought, a written will would assure 
an almost certain continuance of 
freedom from want. This was brought 
to mind recently by the receipt of a 
letter that said “Father left no will so 
the farm legally belongs to brother 
and_myself but brother really owns 
it. I am not happy here and it means 
that I must demand a legal settlement 
which is disagreeable, or I must go 
out and learn how to earn a living at 
this time of life.” Another letter said 
“Father told me before he died that 
he had left enough money for me to 
go to college, that his friend, a lawyer 
in town, would attend to everything 
as it was in his hands. The lawyer 
says there is no money and I must 
stop school and work.” 
Here. were two men who doubtless 


I wonder why I did that when ° 


loved their daughters. Yet they did 
not do that oné thing they should 
have done, make sure that the girls 
get a share of what they had to leave. 
Had they been going away for a few 
weeks, provision would have been 
made for the comfort of the animals 
on the farm, yet going, as they did on 
the long, long journey, no assurance 
was made for the future of their girls. 
One brother absorbed the property, 
the trusted friend did not prove true 
to his trust. 


What is the best thing to do? Who 
should be made _ executor? The 
mother, perhaps, if she has proved 
business ability but, otherwise, a trust 
company or the trust department of a 
bank. It is no one person’s judgment 
or honesty that might mismanage 
what is left be it much or little. These 
trust companies have put up a pledge 
to the government, they have trained 
and skilled men to make investments 
and it is their business to be just 
and generous without prejudice. How 
much better must a man feel who has 
considered well what he wants to be 


‘done with his property when he 


passes beyond the portals and has re- 
corded his wishes that, should he go 
tomorrow, there would be no miscar- 
rying of his wishes. Today is the time 
to attend to this important matter. 


Mrs. Jones Makes Catsup 


UP. THE road jogged the old horse 
with Mrs. Jones on the Seat of the 
buggy. She pulled up the nag as she 
saw Mrs. Henderson sitting on her 
door step turning the pages of a book. 

“What are you reading, Mrs. Hen- 
derson?” she called. 

Her neighbor looked up with a:sigh 
and called back “Looking for a catsup 
recipe and can’t find one. Have you 
one?” she added. 


“Send up to the house this after- 
noon and I'll have a few good ones 
written out for you,” came the an- 
swer. ; 

“A recipe that looks like store 
ones,” came on the breeze. 

Mrs. Jones laughed and drove on. 

When James arrived for the recipes 
a few hours later, Mrs. Jones said, 
“Tell your mother that commercial 
catsup is made in copper vessels with 
live steam instead of fire so they 
evaporate quickly but do not burn; 
also, colorless extracts and oils in- 
stead of the spices themselves are 
used. TeH her to use enamel or 
aluminum, to make the catsup quickly 
and put spices in a bag. Here are the 
recipes.” 

Tomato Ketchup.—Select only ripe 
tomatoes for ketchup; wash, but do 
not peel; cut out green cores and bad 
places; quarter, measure, and place 


on stove in open-top porcelain-lined 
or agate vessel. For every gallon of 
tomatoes add 1 level cup of finely 
chopped onions. Boil until both to- 
mato and onion are soft. Strain juice 
and pulp through a coarse wire sieve, 
mashing through all the pulp possible. 
Measure this strained pulp and juice 
and proceed as in the following re- 
cipe: Two gallons strained mixture 
tomatoes and onions, 2% level tea- 
spoons ground cloves, 3 level tea- 
spoons ground ginger, 2 level table- 
spoons ground allspice, 1 level table- 
spoon ground black pepper, 1% level 
cup (%-pint cup) sugar, 4 level cup 
(4-pint cup) salt, 1 quart vinegar. 

Place strained tomatoes in agate or 
aluminum vessel; add spices, sugar, 
and salt; boil until thick; then add 
hot vinegar slowly and let boil 30 
minutes before beginning to bottle 
mixture. 


Wash bottles well with soda and 
place in vessel of hot water until 
needed. It is best to put wire netting 
in the bottom of the vessel, place the 
bottles filled with water thereon, and 
let come to a boil, thus sterilizing. 
Pour out water. Fill hot bottles with 
boiling ketchup. Cork tightly. - Cover 
corks with paraffin or sealing wax. 


The measures for all recipes must 
be taken level. Scrape off spoons with 
a knife until measure is level. These 
measures have been taken accurately, 
and one should get good results if 
directions are followed to the letter. 


Chili Sauce—12 ripe tomatoes, 2 
onions, 1.green pepper, 4 cup brown 
sugar, 1 teaspoon cloves, 1 teaspoon 
cinnamon, 1 tablespoon salt, % cup 
vinegar. 

Peel the tomatoes and slice them. 
Chop the onions and the pepper. 
Combine the ingredients, and cook 
the mixture until it is thick. Seal it in 
scalded bottles or jars. 


Chutney.—2 dozen ripe tomatoes, 
medium size, chopped, 6 onions, med- 
ium ‘size, chopped, red peppers, 
chopped, 1 dozen tart apples, chopped, 
1 pound seedless raisins, 1 cup celery, 
cut fine, 2 quarts vinegar, 3 cups sugar, 
salt. 

Combine the ingredients, and cook 
the chutney. until it is thick and clear. 
Pour into hot sterile jars, and seal 
them. 

“Now, James, listen. Next week you 
come back and I will give you some 
green tomato recipes.” 


The Marston’s Screened Porch 


“AJOW, Ma, you and I agreed that as 
soon as I found you a good cook 


and got her to know your ways you’ 


and I were going to sit out on the 
porch and enjoy it.” 
“So we did, William, so we did, and 








3656—Ladies’ House Dress.—Cut in 7 
sizes: 34, 36 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 
inches bust measure. A 38-inch size 
will require 5 yards of 36-inch mate- 
rial. The width of the skirt at the 
foot is 2 yards. 

3658—A Practical Seamless Apron.—Cut in 
4 sizes: Small, 34-36; medium, 38-40; 
large, 42-44; extra large, 46-48 inches 
bust measure. A medium size will 
require 2% yards of 36-inch material.- 


required to fill orders. 





OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


Price of each pattern 15 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents. Ten days 
Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


Send 15 cents extra if you want a copy of our fashion catalog 


OHO 8 








3667—Ladies’ Porch or House Dress.—Cut 
in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 
inches bust measure. A 38-inch size 
will require 5 yards of 36-inch mate- 
rial. The width of the skirt at the 
foot is 2 yards. 

3683—Ladies’Apron.—Cut in 4 sizes: Small, 
medium, large, and extra large. A 
medium size will require 4% yards of 
36-inch material. 








I reckon I might as well let Savan- 
nah put the supper on the table her- 
self. I want to talk to you anyway 
about whether or not we ought to 
board the teacher this winter.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Marston were a little 
past middle age and had decided to 
take life somewhat easier. Getting a 
competent cook and putting rocking 
chairs on the front porch were the 
first steps toward it. 

“You see it is this way,” began Ma 
Marston, as she settled herself in the 
comfortable wicker rocker “we live 
a mile from—Oh, there’s a gnat in my 
mouth—the school but if they have to 
eat—there’s a mosquito abitin’ you— 
hold still, Pll get him.” Whack! “As 
I was sayin’ if they have to eat Mrs. 
Aleck’s cookin’, they won’t be fit to 
teach and”—slap! bang! “That was 
two mosquitoes right on my. arm. 
Where do you suppose all those flies 
come from?” 


“Pa Marston,” said his wife'as she 
rose and towered above him “if you 
call this gettin’ bit with mosquitos 
and swallowing tiny little gnats and 
having flies. crawl over one enjoying 
it, I'll go in and disenjoy niyself over 
the cook stove.” 

“Hold on, Ma, hold on, Let’s just see 
if it wouldn’t be a good plan to screen 
the porch.” 

_ “William if you've come to that 
idea, I'll endure these pests until mid- 
night.” -And half an -hour’ later 
Savannah had to announce. supper 
three times so busy were they decid- 
ing. 

Next morning Mr. Marston went to 
town. for netting, brads, and a screen 
door. Before night the whole porch 
was screened, and his wife had chairs, 
tables, flowers and rugs on it. “Isn't 
it grand, Pa,” she declared as she 
rocked. “Come sit down and let's en- 
joy this. Now own up Pa, did you 
ever spend $20 that promised to bring 
such big returns as this?” 


“I’m bound to own up I never did. 
I must have been crazy not to do it 
years ago. I'll do the windows to- 
morrow,” and he laid himself on the 
porch couch and smiled.a smile of 
comfort and satisfaction free from 
flies, ants, gnats, mosquitoes, beetles, 
and other bugs, as every man should 
be able to do. 


Questions and Answers 
H°w do you make dried yeast 


cakes? Mix the live yeast in meal, 
spread it in a thin layer and place it 
where it will dry quickly in the shade. 
A windy shelf on a back pofch is very 
good if protected from flies. 
‘es 


Are dried yeast cakes as good for 
skin troubles as fresh compressed 
yeast? It is said that they are if 
mixed in milk and allowed to stand an 
hour or so before drinking. 

: k * * 


I have some good suits and dresses 
that I would sell cheap. Where can 
I find sale for them? Why not try a 
small advertisement in The Progres- 
sive Farmer. It reaches 240,000 fami- 
lies every week. 

* * * 

Where can I get an old fashioned 
blue back Webstér spelling book? I 
am told that every big publisher has 
them and the cost is about 50c. Try 
Ginn & Co., Boston, or MacMillan & 
Co., New York, 

‘* * 

Is oiling better than linoleum for a 
kitchen floor? No, indeed, but it isa 
good substitute where pennies must 
be counted. The floor is stained with 
a stain diluted with turpentine, then 
it is oiled with any of the petroleum 
floor oils and kept clean with a short- 
string, long handled mop that is mois- 
tened with floor oil. These oils are 
fatal to insects and their eggs’ so are 
clean. Linoleum should be wiped off 
with a big soft cloth dampened with 
kerosene. It keeps the floor warm in 
winter and is a joy to any housewife 

‘sey on” 

Where can I get paper cups or jelly 
glasses in which to put and sell jelly? 
The following manufacturers -* pa- 
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per containers are chosen at random: 
American Can Co., 447 W. 14th St, 
New York City. and Chicayo, Ill.; The 
Empire Paper Tube and Box Co., 155 
Bank St., New York City; The Hygeia 
Paper Container Co., 2106 Auburn 
Ave., Toledo, Ohio; Mono-Service 
Co., Newark, N. J.; National Paper Can 
Co., 576 Clinton St., Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Pure Food Package Co., 200 Devon- 
shire St. Boston, Mass.; The Purity 
Paper Bottle Co., Inc., 1341 S. Capitol 
St., Washington, D. C.; Single Service 
Package Corp. of America, 326 Hud- 
son St., New York City; St. Louis, 
Paper Can & Tube Co. 4400 Union 
Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 


Service or Drugs—Which? 


YOUNG wife works herself into 

a nervous prostration trying to do 
all her housework, washing and iron- 
ing, without help. Her muscles are 
strained with the heavy flat until the 
veins in her hands are like whip cords 
and she suffers from various ills. In- 
stead of hiring a strong girl to help 
her, she spends money enough on rheu- 
matism remedies and headache cures 
to pay a servant. For, of course, 
it is human nature to think she must 
have medicine when she is sick even 
though she knows in her heart that 
it is not medicine she needs. 

But if the husband would realize 
that woman is a weak vessel and he 
as well as she pays the price if she 
lifts heavy weights or overworks, she 
would keep in good health, be full of 
life, and make his home happy. Where 
a woman cooks and sweeps and 
scrubs and nurses all day she is too 
tired to be very entertaining. A 
woman should have time to enjoy her 
children, to commune with her own 
soul and to see the stars, SINCERE. 


Editorial Comment.—All the above is 
true, yct how often it is the woman who 
could have help but does not take it, 
and drives herself to heavy and incess- 
ant duties, Many awoman keeps herself 
ill and the family paying doctor and drug 
bills, not because of the amount of work 
she does, but because she has never made 
a plan of vest and work for herself, and 
adhered to the hours for rest and work. 
There is @ very stout woman who has 
four children. Every day she lies in a 
dark room with one pillow under her 
knees and two under her tired feet, from 
10 to 10:30 a.m., and the baby lics with 
her. The three older children look out 
for themselves. From 2:30 to 3:30 all 
the family lie down and either sleep, 
vead or just think, The amount of work 
she accomplishes is almost unbelievable. 
This is for the woman who cannot se- 
cure help. The average woman on the 
farm should have a strong girl, if only 
to do the washing, scrubbing, lifting of 
buckets, keeping up of fires. 


Her Contribution 


HE never “earned” any money. She 

lives on an Ohio farm, but she 
lives on almost every other farm. She 
is somebody’s mother. Maybe your 
own. She has earned nothing. No, 
but in her 30 working years, she has 
served 235,425 meals; she has made 
3,190 garments, 35,500 loaves of bread, 
5,930 cakes, 7,960 pies, 1,500 gallons of 
lard; she has grown 1,525 bushels of 
vegetables, and 1,550 quarts of fruit; 
she has raised 7,660 chickens, churned 
5,460 pounds of butter, put up 3,625 
jars of preserves, scrubbed 177,725 
pieces of laundry; and she has put in 
35,640 hours sweeping, washing, and 
scrubbing. 

At accepted prices, this work is 
worth $115,485.50. She has no bank 
account to show for it. She can’t re- 
tire on her savings; she has to keep 
on. : 

Not earnings, no. How do you de- 
fine the ordinary American woman’s 
contribution to her family’s health, to 
the nation’s wealth?—Colliers. 


Whose Duty Is It to Board the 
Teacher This Fall 


| HAVE boarded and lodged the 
teachers for our school for the past 
10: years, often under difficulties and 
always without profit. We could not 
have a school at all if I did not, it 
seems to me. I have tried repeatedly 
to find a neighbor that would take 
them but to no avail. I want to live 
to do all the good I can, and I feel that 
I am doing good when I do what I can 
to gmake an ‘education possible.for all. 
the,children in my community. I wish 


everybody would see it as I do and 
teachers would not have such a hard 
time finding a place to board in the 
rural districts. 


And another thing, many people 
take a teacher to board and take no 
interest in her or feel any responsi- 
bility for her. I think of them as my 
own girls and treat them so, praising 
their effort for the school and lending 
a helping hand whenever I can. 


MRS. JANE MOORE. 


F Miss Moore, of South Carolina, 


who asked about a December wed- | 


ding, will send her address, we will be 
glad to give her the information she 
desires. 


Thriftless in Curtains 


TRIED to be thrifty in the purchase 
of my guest room curtains and 
have seen the errors of my ways. 


I found some cretonne in a lovely 
rose and grey-green which harmon- 
ized with the old ivory and green of 
the room. I jumped at it because it 
would cost only $6 and the clerk 
imagined that it would not fade. Af- 
ter a year’s time the light has dimmed 
my pretty draperies into an ugly drab 
which will soon have to be replaced. 
Not only will I have the additional 
cost of new curtains but the labor of 
selecting, measuring and okie: 


Editorial Comment—Why not dye 
them a beautiful rose? 


Compulsory School Laws Obeyed 


E HAVE a compulsory school law 

in Florida and we live up to it. 
We have three children of school age, 
and we see that they go to school if 
they are well; and if they are not, we 
send the teacher a note. We never al- 
low them to stay out of school just 
because they don’t want to go. 

Some of us help them get their les- 
sons in the evening and if they have 
poetry to learn we help them with it 
until they can memorize it. 

We give them a good breakfast and 
lunch and send them off to school 
bright and cheerful. We never speak 
ill of the teacher but teach them to 
love and obey her. 

MRS. W. C. BENNETT. 


Helps Children Appreciate School 


TAKE the children to school early 

in a buggy and when some of the 
pupils are dissatisfied and quit 
school J make talks on their nice new 
building newly painted, nice desks, 
college teachers, new piano, and tell 
them of our past school with no com- 
forts, sorry teachers, a three month’s 
term, how hard we have worked to 
bring the consolidated school here, 
and what it has cost us. 


I sing with them or read the Bible 
and am asked to hear a lesson or lis- 
ten to the children recite and I] take 
friends to school to get them inter- 
ested. The teachers see and know 
that I am ready to codperate with 
them in their good work. I take 
lunches to the teachers often or send 
fruit or candy. We have the teachers 
to dine with us or spend the night 
thus giving them pleasure. 

I see that my children are clean, 
tidy, nails clean, shoes polished, teeth 
brushed, have a substantial lunch and 
have learned lessons and Bible verses. 
We have school picnics, the patrons 
serving refreshments to raise money 


for school needs. 
READER. 


The Peddler Again 


C= usually finds too late, that it is 
a mistake to patronize peddlers 
and agents, especially picture agents 
or enlargers. If the picture is not 
good, and the most of them are not, 
the agent undertakes to force the 
person to take it but this he cannot 
do by law and has no intention of try- 
ing it. If the agent fails to get you to 
take the picture, he tries to bluff and 
usually tears up your photograph. 
This may be the only picture you 
have of that person. Try to get your 
photograph and then if you like the 
enlarged picture, why, pay for it and 
take it. But the better plan is not to 
waste any time with them at the start. 














Most kitchen sinks are so low that they 
cause endless discomfort and back strain. 
“Standard” kitchen sinks have adjustable 
legs so that they can be set from 32 to 36 
inches high, as desired. Measure height 
of sink from top of rim to floor, as shown 
in this picture. 

Write today for copy of catalogue “Standard” 

Plumbing Fixtures for the Farm.” It is illus- 

trated in colors, shows many styles of sinks, 


complete bathrooms and fixtures, model 
kitchen and laundry. 


Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg. Co. ,. Pittsburgh 


Is Your Sink 36 Inches High? 














WATER plays a mighty 
important part in almost all 
household. and farm chores. 
To have an abundant -supply of 
it—under pressure, for use whenever you need it, lessens 
these chores. All of the work will go along smoother 
and easier, for Hoosier Water Service can serve you 
every hour in the day. 


Easy to Install—Easy to Onieate 


Hoosier Water Service equipment may be easily installed 
in any house, and requires no expert 
knowledge to keepinoperation. Uses 
any power, electricity, gasoline 
engine or windmill. 

Decide to free yourself from the 

drudgery of pumping and carrying 

water by A postcard will bring 
you of our water supply equip- 
ment Bulletin. Send for it today. 


FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO. ‘xa 
Dept. G, Kendallville, Indiana ’ 
























































desired, Write for prices. 
1A CAN COMPANY 
Roanoke, 


VIRGIN 
' Box 577-B. 





Cans for Vegetables, Fruits and Syrup. 
All sizes. Canning Supplies, Hand 
Sealers, etc. We ship any quantity 


Va. | 
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The Mistakes 


That ruined millions of teeth 


We offer you here a ten-day test 
which will change your ideas about 
teeth cleaning. 


The old methods failed to end film. 
So millions have found that well- 
brushed teeth discolored and decayed. 
Now dental science has corrected 
those mistakes, and we urge you to 
see the result. 


Film—the great enemy 


That viscous film you feel on teeth 
is their great destroyer. It clings to 
teeth, gets between the teeth and 
stays. It dims the teeth, then may 
foster attacks on them. When you 
leave it, night and day it may do 
ceaseless damage. 

Film absorbs stains, making the 


teeth look dingy. It is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea, Also of many diseases. 


A daily combatant 


Dental science has now found two 
effective film combatants. Able au- 
thorities have amply proved them. 
Leading dentists everywhere en- 
dorse them, 

Both are combined in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. Millions of people 
have come to employ it. And glis- 
tening teeth, half the world over, 
now show its delightful effects. 


Results quick and amazing 


This ten-day test will surprise you. 
It will give you a new idea of what 
clean teeth mean. The benefits to 
you and yours may be life-long in 
extent. 

Each use will also multiply the 
salivary flow. That is Nature’s great 
tooth-protecting agent. It will mul- 
tiply the starch digestant in the sa- 
liva, to digest starch deposits that 
cling. It will multiply the alkalinity 
of the saliva, to neutralize the acids 
which cause tooth decay. 


Pepsaodent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose 
every. application brings five desired 
effects. Approved by highest authori- 
ties, and now advised by leading den- 
tists everywhere. All druggists sup- 
eed the large tubes. 








So five effects, now considered es- 
sential, come from every application. 
And the early result is clean, beauti- 
ful teeth. 

Send the coupon.for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of the 
viscous film. See how teeth whiten 
as the film-coats disappear. 

This test will be a revelation to 
you. Cut out the coupon so you 
won't forget. 





10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 29 ,1104S.Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 








Only one tube to a family. 














gee: ROOFING 


Save your property —re-roof now 
while the weather is good, or supply 
roofing needs for future building— 
gave money by ordering from this 
advertisement : 


Genuine Fox Rubber Roofing 


Per Roll (%5s,") $1.50 


2-Ply $2.07 «+ 3-Ply $2.54 
pulety A-1 quality, no seconds or short 
lengths. One-piece rolls of 108-sq. ft. with 
cement, nails, ete. Will not stick in rolls. 
Order today direct from South’s Oldest and 
Largest Machinery and Supply House. 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO, 
7th and Baint ridge Sts. RICHMOND, VA. 


Our Best Offer 


The Progressive Farmer $2 


||for 3 full years for oe 

















The little matter of i150 will 
bring you the Pathfinder thirteen 
weeks on trial. The Pathfinder is 
a shoestul illustrated weekly pub- 

for people everywhere; an inde- 

pendent home paper that tells 

an_ interesting, understandable 

Will bring ©. way. Now in its 29th year. This 
splendid National weekly supplies a 

the world, this is your means, If you 

From the ri! &@ paper in your home which is 
reliable and wholesome; if you would 

puts everything clearly, 

strongly, briefly; entertain- 

did serial and short stories 

and miscellany. The Ques- 


15Ct lished at the Nation’s center, 
the story of the world’s news 
long-felt want; it costs but $1 a year, 

If you want to ‘know what is going on in 

9. appreciate a paper which 

ingly—here it is. Splen- 

tion Box Answers 0. of 


f show that you eight like 
such a paper and we will send the Pathfinder on 
probation 13 weeks, Thel5cdoes not repay us, but 
we are glad to invest in new friends. Address: 
Pathfinder, 995 Langdon Sta., Washington, D.C. 








When writing to an advertiser, say: “I am writing 
you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which 





vc4aer 


s tees ' fire rephiney of all advertising it carries.” 
$4352: is ‘ 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to 


The Young People’s Department” 





The Progressive Farmer 








Some Queer Farms 


P)F4k Boys and Girls:— 

I wonder if you know how many 
different kinds of farms there are in 
the United States? If you do, you 
realize that farming is a very varied 
sort of business 

For one thing, there are 215 fox 
farms in the United States. These 
farms keep 4,849 foxes valued at 
$4,279,830. (At least these are the 
figures that our Uncle Sam gives, and 
99 out of a 100 of our Uncle Sam’s 
figures are right—or so nearly right 
that the difference doesn’t make any 
difference.) 

People raise foxes, just as they 
raise pigs, sheep, goats, chickens, 
hares, guinea pigs, etc. The kind of 
fox our Uncle Sam got statistics on 
was the silver-backed, raised for its 
beautiful fur, but some ranches keep 
other kinds of foxes such as the gray, 
red, and cross. 

As the world fills up with people, 
there is less room for wild animals to 
live, and the kinds that are of value 
to man become domesticated or -kept 
by men. If they are not of value and 
are not domesticated, they become 
extinct. Years ago there were many 
animals that do not exist now. Less 
than 50 years ago there were many 
thousands of wild pigeons, but they 
have disappeared along with the mam- 
moth, the mastodon, the dodo, and 
many other animals. 

Other wild American animals that 
are domesticated are the deer, elk, 
buffalo, martens, muskrats, and 
skunks. Yes, even polecats, they are 
raised for their skins, however, and 
not for perfumery. 

There are terrapin farms, too, and 
frog farms. A man in England raises 
butterflies of many kinds. Ostriches 
are raised in California, Arizona, Tex- 
as, and Florida. I once saw a big al- 
ligator farm in Florida, and in their 
store in Jacksonville were hundreds 
and hundreds of little fellows and a 
lot of eggs. Ferrets and weasels are 
raised, too, and some day we may 
have opossum and ’coon farms in the 
South. 

_I wonder if some of 
friends cannot give us some facts 
about wild animal farms that they 
know of? If you can, please do so, 
and it will be very interesting. 
UNCLE P. F. 


our young 


° * 
Appreciates Education and Farm 
Life 
(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 

AM a farmer boy and proud of it. We 

raise most of the things we eat, and do 
not raise much cotton, and so you see by 
doing this we do not fear Mr. Hard 
Times. 

I can’t see why some boys will quit 
the farm and go to the city. I like the 
farm much better, and believe there is 
no better place for a boy, for he can’t 
control himself as well in the city as he 
can on the farm. I am trying to get the 
best education I can, for I think that is 
the first step toward preparing for any 
work. - 

I have joined the calf club this year, 
and wish every boy and girl would join 
some kind of a club. Our club work is 
helping to wake up the farmers and 
others in our community to better ways 
of doing things. It also brings the peo- 
ple together, in this way making them 
more neighborly and giving them a 
chance to exchange ideas. 

I like to read The Progressive Farmer, 
and am glad that my Dad is wide enough 
awake to take such a fine farm paper. I 
wish every boy and girl could get to read 
this fine paper. CURTIS BRYANT. 

Blue Springs, Miss. 

Editor’s Note—Write us again and 
tell us of some of your club experiences. 
It is always gratifying to have a boy or 
girl show a real appreciation of the 
value of an education so strong that they 
will allow nothing to keep them from 
getting it. 


One Out of Many 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


HAVE been -reading the boys’ and 
girls’ letters in The Progressive Farm- 
er, but I don’t remember seeing one 
written by a boy or girl who did not like 


the farm, and was not willing to stay on 
the farm. I guess the dissatisfied ones 
don’t write. I know there are some that 
are dissatisfied. 

[I am a girl, 15 years old. I stopped 
school when I was 14 years old. I wanted 
to finish high school and go to college, 
and [ still want to go. I know the ad- 
vantages of an education, but I can’t get 
one. [ am not fortunate enough to have 
a brother to help with the work, and I 
have to work hard. I help with the 
feeding, plowing, cotton chopping, fod- 
der- pulling, cotton-picking, and cultivat- 
ing. I even saw and cut wood. My 
mother and father work hard, too, but I 
have to work all the time, and yet the 
only thing I can claim for my own is 
the clothes I wear. If I could have some 
chickens for my own, or a pig, or a calf, 
or a tomato patch and can tomatoes, it 
would be different. I reckon my father 
and mother just don’t know how it is, 
because they won’t give me anything for 
my own. I don’t get anything but my 
clothes and what I eat, and I don’t get 
to see young people much, or have any 
good times. I don’t see how a girl fixed 
like I am could ever be willing to stay 
on the farm, if she could get away 

A COUNTRY GIRI 

South Carolina. 

Editor's Note—Here is a condition of 
abate that is most unfortunate, and I 
hope and trust that this ambitious girl's 
parents will see fit to let her develop the 
talent God has given her, and do their 
daughter simple justice. 


An Eight-year-old Farmer and 
Poultryman 


WE TAKE The Progressive Farmer 
and think it is the best farm pa- 
per. Mother reads the Young Peo- 
ple’s page to me, and a short time 
ago read a letter from a~boy just my 
age, 8 years. He told his experience 
with chickens and I said, “Good for 
you!” I have no chickens but want 
to tell about my guineas. 

Four years ago I raised one guinea 
hen and the following spring she laid 
222 eggs, beginning March 7 and lay- 
ing until frost. We have a_ good 
range and they require very little 
feeding. I set some eggs every year 
and raise a good many. We kill out 
the roosters at frying size. We enjoy 
guinea more than chicken, as the 
meat is much sweeter. I have several 
hens, now, and they lay every day for 
7% months. 

TOM MOORE Jr., ( 

Red Banks, Miss. 

Editor’s Note—Yes, sir, Tom, the 
guinea fowl is a fine bird, if they do get 
nervous and excited on small provoca- 
tion and make a lot of noise. When I 
was a boy, nine years old, I found a 
guinea nest with 42 eggs in tt in an oat 
field. Do you save your money to pay 
your way through college, or will you 
buy a farm with it? 


What I Have Learned as a Club 
Member 


LUB work has taught me many useful 

things. 

We worked with seeds at our second 
meeting. I learned to select the best 
seed corn, how to put corn away to dry, 
what to treat grain with and how to 
treat it for weevils. I also learned at 
this meeting how to test seed for germi- 
nation by using the rag doll tester 

Our third meeting was about the prun- 
ing and spraying of fruit trees. Our 
agent, as teacher, carried us to a neigh- 
bor’s orchard and we _ pruned and 
sprayed several fruit trees. I had re 
ceived valuable information about prun- 
ing and spraying from agricultural bul- 
letins sent me from experiment stations, 
but reading how to prune and spray from 
books is not so good as seeing the work 
carried on and having it explained. 

I have also received valuable instruc- 
tions from bulletins and circulars sent 
out by our county agent, I had never 
before realized the real good of a county 
agent until I joined the club, and now [ 
think we could not do without him. 

SAMMIE LEE HAWKINS 

Covin, Ala. 

Editor’s Note.—This is the way for a 
boy—and girl, too, for that _matter—to 
feel about: club work Fine, Sam- 
mie! I wish we had a million more 
young people in: the South with your 
good club qualities. 


Age 8.) 
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How Cooperation Works for €ana- 
dian Tobacco Growers 


OR all those who are in sympathy with 
coéperative marketing—others need 
not read this, 


On July 21, I sent the following ques- 
tionnaire to Mr. John Coghill, president 
of the Canadian Tobacco Growers’ Co- 
Operative Company, Kingsville, Ontario, 
and he answered the questions as fol- 
lows: 


Q. What did it cost per pound for your 
company to redry and pack tobacco? 

A. Cost of redrying and packing, 2 
cents per pound. 

Q. How many pounds of tobacco were 
produced in Canada in 1920? é 

A. Twenty-eight millions—13 millions 
of it cigar tobacco. 

Q. How many pounds did the Cana- 
dian Tobacco Growers’ Codperative 
Company handle in 1920? 

A. Ten million pounds. 

Q. Did any members 
their contracts? 

A. None to speak of. 

Q. To whom was the tobacco sold? 

A. Some to Canadian manufacturers, 
balance to export trade. 

Q. Who can become members of your 
company ? 

A. Tobacco growers only. 

Q. How many grades did the tobacco 
buyers claim to have before your com- 
pany was formed? 

A. Three grades. 

Q. How many grades does your. com- 
pany have at the present time? 

A. Seven grades. 

Q. Did the Canadian Government 
work out your system of grades, or did 
your company work them out? 

A. Company set its own grades. 

Q. Do you have one set of grades for 
the farmers and another set to use when 
selling tobacco? In other words, do 
you regrade the farmer’s tobacco after 
it is placed on the warehouse floor? 

A. We regrade the farmer’s tobacco. 

Q. What per cent of the 1920 crop did 
your company handle? 

A. Two-thirds of the Ontario crop. 

Q. What is the amount of your paid-in 
capital stock at the present time? 

A. One hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. 


Q. Did the company rent, lease, or buy 
houses and machinery to use in prepar- 
ing the 1920 crop for market? 

A. Bought everything, factory 
machinery. 


try to break 


and 


Q. Do you accept members any time 
during the year, or is there a closed 
season? 

A. Accept new members any time of 
the year. 

Q. Did the speculators or others try to 
break up your company? 

Yes. 

Q. If so, in what way? 

A. By spreading false reports. 

Q. How much did non-members re- 
ceive for their tobacco of the same 
grades that you have? 

A. Burley growers, 2 to 10 cents per 


pound; flue-cured from 20 to 40 cents 
per pound. 
Q. How much did members of the 


Cooperative Marketing Association re- 
ceive for their tobacco? 

A. From 40 cents to 90 cents per 
pound. The three lowest grades aver- 
aged 50 cents per pound. 

Q. Now that your company is organ- 
ized, do you anticipate a large increase 
in membership this year? : 

A. New members every day. 

Q. How long do members agree to 
sell their tobacco through the company ? 

A. Life membership. 

Q. Is poor tobacco penalized—that is, 
does the company settle with the grower 
individually when his tobacco is of ex- 
ceptionally low grade? 

poor crop is paid according to 
grade, higher grades the same. 

Q. Can a member of your company 
get a crop mortgage either with or with- 
out the consent of the association? 

A. Some mortgage their crop if they 
wish to do so. 

O. F. McCRARY, 
District Agent. 
Washington, N. C. 


Editorial Comment.— Farmers. who 
don’t know what codperative marketing 
is doing for growers will do well to read 
this report. It'is\onty one example of 
hundreds showing the possibilities cof 


“merchandising” farm ‘products instead 


them. 
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Drive off witha adits roof 


You can do it easily. 


Just go to the nearest dealer who 
sells Texaco Roofing, and you'll 
find them all over the country, tell 
him the size of your building and 
ask for enough Texaco Roofing to 
cover it. 


That’s exactly what the man who 
has used Texaco Roofing does. He 
spends very little time deciding what 
roofing to use when planning the 
new barn or house. 


He knows what a vea/ roof means. 


Texaco Roofing is weatherproof 


under all conditions. It is tough 
and pliable. It does not crack, 
blister or become brittle with age— 
and it is extremely fire-resistant. 


You can build your own roof 
easily. 

Texaco Roofing comes ready to 
lay—with printed instructions, all 
the heavily galvanized nails you will 
need and plenty of Texaco Roofing 
Cement for the laps. 


Ask your nearest dealer. ‘Texaco 
Roofing is made in various weights 
to suit your every need. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Petroleum and its products 


General Offices: Houston, Texas 





Offices in Principal Cities 











(Standardized) 
for all 





No. 151. Farm Sanitation. 

No. 160. Hog Diseases. 

No. 168. Care of Poultry. 
sold at all drug stores. 


Animal Industry Department ef 





er MICH. 





FARM SANITATION 
Kreso Dip No. 1 


Live Stock ena Poultry 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS: 


No. 185. How to Build a Hog Wallow. 
Kreso Dip No.1 in original packages is 


Parke, Davis & Company 


MORE MILK 


ey. and Bigger F alae 


You can use Dried 









dairy 
is succulent vegetable feed gives bulk inaremarkably 
able and healthful form. It is laxative, carly digested and 
rich in carbohydrates. Itisa a milk acer, pee. 


motes health and increases 

Pulp with corn silage or to replace it. Free booklet sent on 

request. Low prices now in effect. 
LARR 


G CO., Detroit, Mich, 
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Buy a pipe—and some P. A. 


Get the joy that’s due you! 


We print it right here that if 
you don’t know the ‘*feel’’ and the 
friendship of a joy’us jimmy pipe 
—GO GET ONE! And—get some 
Prince Albert and bang a howdy- 
do on the big smoke-gong! 

For Prince Albert’s quality —= 
flavor—coolness—fragrance — is 
in a class of its own! 
tasted such tobacco! Why—figure 
out what it alone means to your 
tongue and temper when we tell 
you that Prince Albert can’t bite, 
can’t parch! Our exclusive pat- 
ented process fixes that! 


Prince Albert is a revelation in 
a makin’s cigarette! It rolls easily 
and stays put because it’s crimp 
Oh, go on! 
or a pipe—and some P. A.! 


RINGE 
= ALBERT _ 


Prince Albert is 
sold in toppy red 
bags, tidy red tins 

handsome phen 
and half pound tin 
Aumidors and inthe 
pound crystal glass 
humidor with 
sponge moistener 

top. 


GRAM CUP. 
PIPES 


gjeanerre Tapa 


Copyright 1921 by 
R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co, 
Winston-Salem, N. €. 
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50 per cent protein. 
ration, 
feed. 





600 to 1,500 
i Ton or mo 


Mixed with corn, 


500 Pounds or less .... 
= aaaane ee 








FATTEN HOGS QUICK 


and at LOWEST COST with our 


Dixie Digester Tankage 


Unadulterated residue of animal tissue—no horns or hoofs. 
it makes the ideal balanced 
Puts more meat on hogs quicker and cheaper than any other 


at $3.00 per 100 tbs. 


"at $2.75 per 100 ths. 
at $50.00 per ton. 


Dixie Bone & Tankage Fertilizer 


der now at these low prices to assure prompt delivery. 


Or 
Made from original product. Contains no filler. 


Write for prices, 


UNION ABATTOIR; 


RICHMOND, VA. 
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100 LBS.NET 


‘DME DIGESTER TARE: 


© PURE AND UNADULTERATED F 


Sy 
This feed with corn y 
; willmake SOME HOG 7 
‘ fraNUFACTURED BY Fa 
> UNION ABATTOIR, INC. 
RICHMOND, VA, 2 
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200-ID. sacks. 














THE COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


MOUNT PLEASANT, NORTH CAROLINA 

“MERIT, THE MEASURE OF SUCCESS” 
This well known school for Boys and Young Men has “aigved an 
increasing patronage in recent years. There is a Tene Discrimi- 
ns from six stat 
OF HIGH STANDARDS AND THOROUGH INSTRUCTION. It 
develops the whole man—head, hand, $25 
to 


nating patro 


275. New Dormitory with all modern conveniences. Boi 
students limited to 150. 


Illustrated Catalog Sent on Request. Address 


G. F. McALLISTER, A. M., 
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Farm Work for September 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


HE volume of work to be done on 
a diversified and well-managed 
farm is greater in September than 
in any other month, with the possible 
exception of June, and it is more varied 
than in June. September and October 
farm work prepares the way for suc- 
cessful results in the following year, 
and if timely done and well done, the 
coming harvests will be more bountiful 
and the land improved. 


1.—Fall Plowing 


DVANTAGE should be taken of ev- 

ery opportunity to do really good 
land-breaking, where breaking is needed. 
The important things to consider in fall 
plowing are (1) thorough breaking and 
pulverizing all the soil, and (2) the plow- 
ing in and mixing well with the soil all 
surface vegetation, manure, etc., that is 
to be plowed in. Disking, and if neces- 
sary double disking, before plowing will 
very materially aid in the accomplish- 
ment of these important objects. It is 
a wise rule to sow a cover crop on all 
fall-plowed land, and a rule with pre- 
cious few exceptions. Do not overlook 
the advantages and economy of a good 
seed bed—the soil should be fine or pul- 
verized, but loose only to the depth of 
about an inch. The sooner the plowing 
is done, the better. Disk at the first op- 
portunity. This conserves moisture and 
helps to keep the soil in a good physical 
condition—better breaking is done and 
a better seed bed made. 


II1.—Small Grain 


ATS and rye for grazing and for 

cover crops should be sowed as soon 
as possible after the first of September. 
Later sowings are better for grain pro- 
duction. It is well to remember that the 
fall sowing of small grain in the South 
is a wise farm policy. It necessitates 
fall plowing, oats as a cover and catch 
crop occupies had that would otherwise 
be idle, distributes labar, fits in a rotative 
system well, and gives much needed 
supplies. 2 


For cover crop, sow oats from August 


| 20 to September 20, in the northern third 


of the Cotton Belt; from September 10 
to October 10, in the middle third; and 
from October 1 to November 1 in the 
southern third. For grain or hay, sow 
10 to 20 days later than the above dates. 


Iil.—Legumes Big Present and 
Future Help 


EGUMES are the cheapest fertilizer 
and often the cheapest feed that the 
Farmers with very 
acknowledge the neces- 
sity of devoting a large proportion of 
crop land to them. On the other hi ind, 
the farm that produces enough legumes 
for its need is an exception. Failure to 
use lime and inoculation where legumes 
have not been successfully grown is a 
common .error and it is urged that if 
both are not employed this fall, sow 
only the kinds that have succeeded in 
the past on the land they are to occupy. 
If new kinds are to be tried, devote 
only a small area to them and do every- 
thing possible to make them a success. 
Alfalfa, crimson clover, vetch, sweet 
clover, bur clover, red clover, alsike 
clover, and mammoth clover are the 
more important kinds and have their 
areas of special adaptation. 


IV.—Dwarf Essex Rape 


E DOUBT if any one plant or 

combination of one, will produce 
more green feed in the fall, winter, and 
spring months than rape. ‘Seed for an 
acre will cost $1 or less. Sow an acre of 
your richest land in rows 24 or 30 inches 
apart as soon as the land can be put in 
shape. Keep it clean by frequent culti- 


few exceptions 


vation until the first frost. Thin to 3 
to 6 inches. On good land, the crop will 
be ready for grazing in 55 to 65 days. It 
will grow rapidly under the influences of 
cool, moist weather. The North Carolina 
Experiment Station reports that one acre 

rape grazed by hogs saved 18 bushels 
of corn and 498 pounds of wheat shorts. 
Rape gives green feed through the win- 
ter and occupies the land that in the 
past may have been idle and washing 
away. It pays to fertilize rape liberally. 
A mixture of 200 pounds of cottonseed 
meal and 300 pounds of acid phosphate 
should be used to the acre, and heavier 
applications may be made, but stable 
manure should be used also. 


V.—Permanent Pastures 


T IS never too late to begin to pre- 
pare for a pasture. A pasture is as 
good as you will make it. In the South 
it works from 9 to 12 months of the 
year, and can be made one of the most 
convenient, useful and profitable areas 
on the farm. You are missing an op- 
portunity if you do not have a good 
pasture—the best help in going into and 
staying in the livestock business. 


VI.—The Open-furrow Method 


F ALL-SOWED small grain, planted by 
the open-furrow method, is practically 
insured against winter-killing, and in 
those parts of the South where winter- 
killing of small grain is serious, early 
planting by the open-furrow method 
should become a common practice. Drills 
made especially for this method have 
been in successful operation for a num- 
ber of years. If your oats have suffered 
from  winter-killing investigate this 
method. 


VII.—Harvesting Corn 


T IS not merely an often repeated 

statement that pulling fodder de- 
creases the value of the crop—it is an 
often proved fact. The loss of grain 
may safely be placed at 10 per cent. It 
is often much higher. The uselessly ex- 
pended labor is often a greater loss. 
This year the whole crop will be needed, 
and if it is not put in the silo it should 
be cut and shocked. Cut when the shuck 
is dry and do not leave the stubble so 
high that it will interfere with preparing 
the land and be in the way for the next 
8 or 10 months. Use a shocking- horse 
and take pride in setting up the shocks 
so that hig will stay up. 

Do not neglect your next year’s seed 
corn, Select from the standing stalks. 
These should be typical of the variety in 
size, shape, and ear characters. 


VIll.—Home Supplies 


HE low prices being paid for staple 

farm crops makes it more necessary 
that our farms produce food and feed, 
and preserve everything that may be 
needed or can be substituted for some- 
thing that we have been accustomed to 
paying money for. The money supply is 
short and everything that can possibly 
take the place of money or reduce the 
necessity for money should be saved and 
safely stored. It is safe to prepare for 
hard times whether such times material- 
ize or not. Take special care of all 
seeds—dry, cure, and store where they 
are safe. Save a variety of foods for 
table use and a surplus of feed for all 
livestock and poultry. The garden, or- 
chard, chickens, cows, and smokehouse, 
aided and abetted by home-raised flour, 
meal, potatoes, peas, beans, pumpkins, 
dried and canned goods, will give you 
and your family three balanced rations 
each day, and a wealth of vitamines for 
each meal. 


The ideal kitchen should be sound in ar- 
rangement, sightly in appearance, and 
smooth in operation. 




















for quality. 


DVERTISED PRODUCTS have a good reputation 
They cost no more, often less, than 

the non-advertised stuff which may or may not be 
good. Better be safe than sorry. Buy advertised products 
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Local Subscription Agents Wanted 


We need someone to take subscriptions for 
us in your neighborhood. We pay well for 
this work. Write for particulars. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








letter we print. 
unless requested. 


Mail letters by September 8. 


Rolivincs Life of the Community.” 





EXPERIENCE LETTERS AND PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED FROM 
FARMERS AND FARM WOMEN 


R the best letter, not over 300 words, received om each subject we will award a 


prize of $3, for the second best letter $2.50, and we will pay space rates for every 
Send mame and address with each letter. 


“Paint, Lights, and Waterworks Special.—Experience Letters on These Subjects.”— 


“Experiences in Making Syrup.”—Mail letters by September 15. 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN 
What Our Community Is Planning or Has Done to Help Better the Moral and 


We will pay for all good farm photographs we can use. Mail us photographs any time. 


Letters will not be returned 
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The Cotton Market Situation 


HE market has been halting and 

uncertain but still fairly steady. 
The trade is waiting for definite de- 
velopments in the demand, and aiso 
in the supply, although the latter ele- 
ment is regarded as sufficiently de- 
cided for general purposes. Increas- 
ing testimony of a very small crop 
this year is of little immediate conse 
quence, in the eyes of the trade, be- 
cause of the heavy carry-over from 
the last and former crops. And so, 
while the idea is gaining that this 
crop will fall under 8,000,000 bales, 
perhaps by a rather wide margin, all 
the writers say that there will be an 
abundance of cotton in any event. 

Nevertheless, the trade is probably 
wrong on that question. According 
to the New Orleans annual report, 
the total carry-over was about 9,200,000 
bales, which included less than 700,000 
baies of linters. Now the linters were 
probably nearly or quite 1,000,000 
bales, and besides there was a great 
deal of bollies and other unspinnable 
stuff. With regard to the cotton held 
in the country, there are many aven-~ 
ues for possible error, and these er- 
rors will nearly always be on che pil- 
ing up side. We know pretty ac- 
curately just how many bales are 
turned out each year, so that part is 
Jess capable of an error. But as con- 
cerns consumption, it is different. 
The cotton may have been left ex- 
posed, «nd thereby incurred serious 
loss from damage. Then there are 
many ways that cotton goes into use 
than escape the numerator. No at- 
tempt is ever made, so far as known, 
to get the actual number of bales un- 
marketed; it is considered enough to 
carry the calculation from one year 
to another, taking the known crops 
and the reported consumption, and 
then calling the difference so much 
added to the previous surplus. It is 
likely that the current figures on the 
cotton in the country are fully 
1,000,000 bales above the truth. 

Another thing. If all stocks, visible 
at mills, should be reduced below 
2,000,000 bales, it would be regarded as 
threatened famine. Allowing for these 
various considerations, it will be 
found that the real surplus at the 
season end reduces to less than 
5,000,000 bales of cotton. Thus the 
carry-over, large as it is, loses most 
of its terrors. Nor will the old cotton 
all come on the market as expected. 
Finally, conservatism in marketing 
this year will mean a rising scale of 
values. Only it will not help much if 
one section sells freely while others 
refrain from crowding. 

W. T. WILLIAMS. 


Our Question Box—Timely Farm 
Inquiries Answered 
i 


: HAT shape of field is most eco- 
nomically fenced?” A ten-acre 
field that is a perfect circle requires 
141 rods of fence to go around it. 
square ten-acre field requires 160 rods, 
a rectangular ten-acre field twice as 
long as broad requires 170 rods, and a 
ten-acre field in the shape of an equi- 


lateral triangle requires 182 rods. 
Square and rectangular fields are 
best. 


II. 


“Will planting fall crop Irish pota- 
toes on crimson clover stubble cause 
the potatoes to rot?” No. 


Ill, 


“Where may I send mirferals and 
ores to have them tested for value?” 
Write your state geologist, your state 
chemist, or your experiment station. 


IV. 


“Does it hurt land to put manure 
on it in dry weather?” No, it helps it 
and is just what the land needs. Put 
on all you can just as soon as you 
get it. 


V. 


- “Where may I get instructions for 
killing rats and mice in the house?” 
By writing the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C., and asking for Farmers’s Bulletin 


No.. 896. 

“We have subscribed to your paper for 
some time and thoroughly enjoy it and look 
forward. to. its coming. Nearly eve word 
is read with interest and pleasure.”—Mrs. C. 
M. Wingo. 














Send for this free 
book about 
ARCOLA 


The wonderful new Radiator- 
Boiler that warms the whole 
house with one economical fire 


O matter where you live, or how your house is 
heated, sit down today and send for this 
beautiful free book about ARco.ta, 
You have never seen a heating plant anything 
like Arcota; it is a-new and entirely different 
scientific development. 


Does the work of half a dozen stoves 


Arcota is Boiler and Radiator combined. Enough 
healthful hot water warmth radiates from it to keep 
a big living room comfortable in the coldest weather. 
American Radiators connected with it by small 
pipes warm the other rooms. The hot-water tank 
in the kitchen may be attached, supplying an 
abundance of hot water for washing and es a 
all you want and all the time. 

Sounds almost too good to be true, doesn’t it? 
Yet thousands of owners have tested Arcora in 
their own homes during the past two winters and 
have proved that its performance far surpasses our 
claims. In from three to five average winters 
Arco.a will pay for itself in the coal it saves—and 
think of the comfort of having every room warm 
with an even temperature all the time instead of a 
house too hot in some spots and freezing in others. 

ARCOLA means only one fire to tend; no dust; _no 
gas; no smoke. It burns any fuel you want to use 
and burns only a little more than a single old- 
fashioned stove. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (COMPANY 


Makers of the famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 


South Michigan Ave., Dept. F23, Chicago, Ill. 
Branches and Showrooms in principal cities. 


in 
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slightest disturbance to the family. 
tains the experiences of ARCOLA owners and 
is illustrated with reproductions of beautiful 
paintings in full color. 











Ideal~ARCOLA 
Heating Outfits 


























Merely clip the coupon 
and mail 


The Heating Contractor near you is an 
agent for ARCOLA and can tell you how sur- 
prisingly little it will cost installed in your 
home. 
Meanwhile sit right down and send for your 
copy of the ARCOLA book. It answers all your 
questions. 

It shows just how ARCOLA can be installed 


See him on your next trip to town. 


6 or 7-room house without the 


a. 5, 
It con- 








AMERICAN RADIATOR CO., Dept. F23 
816 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


By mail and without obligation, send me your free book 


about ARCOLA. 








Town, State.. 


Larsen ss ree oem epiitant a 































No need 


Protects crop 
from winter 
killing 
You can plant three rows at a timc. One man can sow six to eight acres a day. Cot- 
ton and corn can be gathered and the stalks cut without damage to the grain. Fer- 
tilizer can be applied with the seed. The Cole plants the seed in little furrows, 
The plants are protected from winter’s rain and cold. No danger of their 
*‘spewing up.’’ Every plant is ina basin where it receives ample moisture. 7 

You are far surer of a stand than if you sow broadcast, or with a Westery A 
rill. E . ole wit. Write for Y 
catalog that also tells about crop rotatién and soil building. \ 


THE COLE MFG. CO. 4 






\ 


BOX 149 CHARLOTTE, N. C, 





Get Two Crops From Land 
That Now Yields Only One 


Sow grain right between your corn and cotton 
rowsand you willhavea valu- 
able grain crop in the spring. 
to make several 


to plow and harrow theland, or 
wait ‘til crops are gathered. Your fields are 
well cultivated and packed in summer, 
They make an ideal seed bed for grain. 
Just plant grain between the rows with 












Delivery 


y one penny until 


trips 











harvests the bean right from the 





RS nowt . 








row, after they are thoroughly oe 
matured, this is the best method 

of saving seed beans, 100 per cent x 
germination assured. 






resesamenened 





The Little Giant will save 20 
bushels per hour. Two 800-pound 
mules handle it with ease. Write 


for testimonials. 


Manufactured by 


Hardy & Newsom, 





The Little Giant Bean Harvester | 


Price $150 
F.0 B. Factory 






La Grange, N. 


Delivery 


address 
size, and y 
price - smashi 
coat 











paid the delivery charges. 
in every way, 


money. Could anything be fairer? 


Just send your name and 

ive color 

will send this 
barga 






Free 





suet send your neme and 
address and I will 
this coat to you. You es 


send 





ivered at your door by the post- 
former! Piold 






and 


f it does not please you 
return it and we will cheerfully refund 
Order by No. 30. 


WALTER FIELD CO., Dept. F 4039, Chicago, Ill. 











C.| 

















Cook a Whole Meal 
In 30 Minutes § 








PUREBRED POULTRY | 





MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 

















ao sh eS oe. 

i 08 aw “a wi the AWA, Fousare Looker 

Former Price $189—now $99.50. rn Saat peges peste and f = | 
Latest model. Fast Cutting Out- r ~¥ ~k... ae a | 
fit. Engine, Saw, etc., all complete. at onc eee” ane = da | 
From Pittsburgh, add $6.00 Catalog eee e—meats, . vi ice- 
FREE. Write for particulars. — Roce away for ed 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS _. fo. b. Kansas City Dev ivalOter FiueforCaniee- | $1() a Hundred 

pa ye 2350 Empire Building eRe OT TAWAL KANG. up. 95 per.cent liye arrival guaranteed, ; Free 

ae Nmap, eee Pittsburgh, Pa. ‘with each order. hateh. every week. all year. 
, : 40. Breeds ,Chicks, ipjti 
Our advertisers are guaranteed. Save your paper and get a binder. \NABOB HATCHERIES, 
: ma 


Select and Erhibjtiga L 
Dert. S., snare: ay 
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Wonderful Discovery 
Kills Rats Like Magic 


Non-Poisonous Virus Destroys 
Rats, Mice and Gophers in a 
Week’s Time—Harmless to 
Farm Animals and Humans 











No longer has any farmer reason to 
fear losses from rats, mice and gophers. 
As the result of a wonderful discovery 
by Dr. E. R. Alexander, noted bacteriolo- 
gist of Kansas City, Mo., these dangerous 
and destructive pests are easily killed off 
in less than a week’s time. Alexander 
Rat-Killer Virus, as this wonderful dis- 
covery is known, is not a poison, Al- 


though absolutely deadly to all rats, mice 
and gophers, it can be eaten freely by 
hogs, cattle, poultry or any other farm 
animal without harm. Human beings can 
eat it with no injurious effect. 











Doctor Alexander’s wonderful virus 
works like magic. In only a few days 
not a rat is left alive on your place. E. 
J. Renick, Leeds, Mo., says: 


“Alexander Rat-Killer has _ certainly 
killed off the rats around here. We have 
always lost considerable poultry and 


grain from rats and now we are unable to 
see either rats or mice. I intend to 
recommend Alexander Rat-Killer to my 
neighbors, 

Simply mix the virus with bread or 
meat scraps and place where rats, mice 
or gophers can get it. In a few hours 
after a rat has eaten the virus he gets 
a terrible fever and leaves the buildiags 
to get the fresh air of the open fields. 
Rats and mice .thus affected always die 
far from buildings and leave no bad odor. 
It is a scientific fact that one rat affects 
others, and soon whole colonies are wiped 
out at a time. 


So confident is Dr. Alexander that this 
wonderful Rat-Killer Virus will kill every 
fat, mouse and gopher on your farm in 
one week’s time or less, that he agrees 
to send, as an introductory offer to read- 
ers of this paper, a big $2 tube of virus 
for. only $1. se according to the simple 
directions and if in one week’s time you 
are able to discover any rats, mice or 
gophers, your money will be refunded. 
A big Kansas City bank says Dr. Alexan- 
der is reliable and will do-as he agrees. 


DON’T SEND A PENNY. Simply write 
today—a postcard will do—to E. R. Alex- 
ander, Alexander Laboratories, 332 Gate- 
way Station, Kansas City, Mo., and the 
big $2 tube of virus will be mailed at 
ee When it arrives, pay the postman 
$1 and a few cents postage, on the guar- 
antee that if not absolutely satisfactory 
you get your money back. This is a real 
opportunity to get rid of rats, mice and 
gophers easily and at little cost. Write 
to Doctor Alexander today, and stop the 
losses caused by these destructive pests. 














Durable Roofing 


Each roll contains 108 square feet of Rubber 
Roofin Nails and cement for instant laying 
are furnished 7% with each ro 
1-Ply, Smooth Surfaced $1. 39 per ps 
3ee- sacee Surfaced, 1.67" 
3-Ply, Smooth Surfaced, 


Slate Surface Mill Ends, 
We are ed eurlpped to fill all orders for 


ROOFING, WALL , and all other 
kinds of BUILDING MATERIAL, direct to 
customer, without delay, from Richmond. 
ROCK BOTTOM Nee 
IN OUR FREE CATA 
Write for it a 
_ mel order will be given prompt atten- 
it_by check_or money order. 


Rubens Paint & Glass Co., 


RICHMOND, VA. 











PUREBRED LIVESTOCK| 
—DUROC-JERSEYS—| 


Bane y you on high-class foundation breeding 
c ed by, or bred to JORDAN’S WONDBB, 
North ‘Carolina's Grand Crampion bear. Every- 
thing rvgistered, cholera immune, and satisfaction 
guaranteed on every order. er to 


select 
WRITE YOUR WANTS 


, » . 
| 2ORBAN BROS MeCULLERS, W. 6. 

















Fi armers Exchange 


Breeders’ Cards 
(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts as a Word 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 











Persistent Advertising Brings Better Results—Don’t 
miss an issue in The Progressive Farmer. 


LIVESTOCK 








September C hicks—Reds, Rocks. John A. Lancaster, 


Richmond, Va, 


Chicks—8c 
Superior House, 





All kinds. Postpaid. Book free. 


Windsor, Mo. 


up. 



















































































BERKSHIRES 
Large Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. SEEDS AND PLANTS 
Berkshire: All a Also Jersey bull calves. ae 
Meadowdale Farm, Rice Va BARLEY 
Berkshires—Big Type. James W. Graves, American Barley — Recleaned, Tennessee-grown, bearded_ or 
National Bank, Richmond, V Va Beardless varieties, $1 bushel.  Hudmon Seed Co., 
Purebred Berkshire Pigs—Excellent breeding. Mrs. Nashville, Tenn. —_ 
Mattie Chandler, Route 6, Durham, N. C. CABBAGE AND COLLARDS 
Registered Berkshire Spring Boars—$25. Limited Sa 
Sét Plants Now for Winter Cabbage—Order 1,000, 
—— Be poutine pigs,, $10 each. Hillcrest $1.50; 500, "The: mailed, . W. Murray, Claremont, 
. nile, . North Carolina. 
DUROC-JERSEYS Cabbage Plants—Fall heading Immediate ship- 
Deep River Duroc Farm, Ramseur, N. C. ment, 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50, postpaid. Springdale 
cueaeeaioned wer Som : — ——— Farm, Monroe, N. C. 
Duroc-Jerseys—Lrel Gilts, Pigs (all ages)—Best 


and Winter ge 


Cabbage Plants—Fall 
. full count. 


per 1,000; 500, $1, prepaid; strong, em 
Medlin Piant Farm, Fort Mill, 8. € 


Cabbage Seed—Grown from choice — Island stock. 
Get our wholesale prices to plant growers before buy- 


blood lines, Prices right. J. P. Alexander, Fairfield, 


Virginia. 

Major Orion King Gilts and Sows—Bred to_a great 
son of old Pathfinder, for fall litters, $50 to $75 each. 
All select animals. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 

















refunded. Creamery Fields Farm, Stantey, Va. ing. Councill Seed Company, Franklin, Va. 
Duroc-Jersey Boar No. 133369 in the American Du- Cabbage Plants—Fall and winter heading ; 500, $1 ; 

roc-Jersey Swine Breeders’ Association — Farrowed 1.000, $1.75; parcel post prepaid and insured. Any 

March 1, 1918; weight about 450 Ibs. A bargain at quantity. Mecklenburg Plant Co. » Pineville, N N. 

$85. All questions answered. R. Walter Townsend, Cabbage and Collard Plants Now Ready—For fall 


Raynham, N. C. and winter heading. Expre $1.50; $2.25 per 


mail, 
postpaid. Thomasville "Plant con Thomasville, 











OL C's SG 000, 
Jeorgia. 
Registered O. I. C. Sows and Boars and also | pigs 2,000,000 Fine ¢ ka na ahem Minato, 
. 27 ine Cabbage Plants for Winter Heading— 
~ gels. Valley Hill Farm, Box 27, Robersonville, 40c 100; 300, $1; 500, $1.50; 1,000, 50, postpaid. 
—— Expressed, 10,000, $17.50, Cash. ‘Tidewater Plant 
POLAND- CHINAS Co., Franklin, Va 








Registered Pol and~ = ‘hinas—Pigs 8 to “10 wee! 
ae 10 to 12, $12. W. T. Owen, Buffalo Junction, 


Cabbage and Collard Plants—Set now for fall head- 
ing and winter keeping. Early Jersey Wakefield and 
Flat Dutch cabbage. True Georgia and also new Cab- 





ks ; old, 
Va. 








Oifer for Sale—Purebred Spotted ~ Poland- China bage collard. 100 for 40c; 500 for $1.50; 1,000 for 
Avril Pigs—Regis tered, $13 each; not registered. $11. $2.50, postpaid. By express collect, $2 per 1,000, Sat- 
Evergreen Stock and gerd Farm, S. W. Woodley, | isfaction guaranteed. Piedmont Plant Co., Albany, Ga 





Creswell, N, 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


best blood lines, 
Write for our list 


Proprietor, CLOVER 


Clovers That Solve Feed and Fertility Problems. 
Lambert, Darlington, Ala. 











Angus Cattle for Sale—All ages, 
both sexes; 150 head to select from. 





























‘ 92 articular Sanford Crimson Clover—Best grade see:l, $5.50 bushel. i. Sub- 
rd hich, show winnings and = “ * 6) ject to being sold. L. RB. Stricker Company, Ashe- 
—_—_—_—_—-—_ — ville, N. C, 
chieigmaeitiens _GUERNSEYS ~ Crimson : Clover—Only “best quality seed handled. 
Want to Buy Few Registered Guernsey Heifers—Of Market changes; write for prices, stating quantity 
high quality. Name price in first letter. Hodges wanted. Hudmon Seed Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
Dairy, Kinston, N. C. Crimson Clover Seed—98 per - cent purity. Special 
HOLSTEINS price for August, $5.50°per bushel, cash. Quality guar- 
; anteed. Councill Seed Company, Franklin, Va. 
2- $ 5 — igh- = 
matt yo Seine ane, yoy dae Sa he Bur Clover—Thoroughly 4. screened once; 





No order for less 
Robt. 8 


no noxious weeds or grasses ic 
than 50 Ibs. Valuable printed instructions. 
Link, Abbeville, S. C. 


Va. 


Eight High-grade, 
39. 50 4 pond arade Hampshire pigs, 
purebreds, 6. J. Hager, Boydton, Va. 


Purebred Holstein Bull Calves—Good breeding. For 


McKenney, 





Heifers 
look 


Bred, 
like 


2-year Holstein 





OATS 
Oate—$l bushel, sacked. H. C. 





Fulghum Jones, 

















corn, wheat, oats, rye, a _ tedder, = “en delivery Fairfield, N. 
hay _reke. Broad-Acre F Bl as Va. Texas Red Rust-proof Oats—65c ar sacked, f.o.b, 
JERSEYS Oak Grove Stock Farm, Camden, 

Registered Jerseys—Bulls, Bull Calves, Bred Heif- Fancy Winter Turf ; Oats—Free 4 wild onions; 85¢ 
ers—Best breeding; good producers. W. G. Houston, bushel, sack lots; less rae 95e bushel. Hudmon 
Fairfield, Va. 4 Seed Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

PECANS 





SHORTHORNS 


You Need a Shorthorn Bull—To improve your herd. 
We have several good ones for sale cheap. Meadow 
View Farm, Drawer 397, Salisbury, N. C. 


SHEEP 





Budded ded Papershell Pecan Trees—3 to 5 5 feet t high, 
50c; 5 to 12 feet, 75c. Sam D. Page, Falcon, 


Extra Choice Bred- -up Budded and Grafted Paper- 
shell Pecan Trees—Early bearers. Largest pecan nur- 

















sery in the world. Catalog free. Bass Nurseries, 
Special Price on Registered Hampshire Rams—A Lumberton, Miss. 
few ewes. J. . Thomas, Round Hill, Va. RYE 
Registered Hampshire Ewes, Ewe Lambs and Ram 
Lambs for Sale—Extra fine stock at reasonable prices. a | » in 10 bushel, S, C. Roberts, Route 3, 


Lenoir, N. 


Rosen eee 25 bushel. 
Asheville, N. 


Abruzzi a $2 


All lambs sired by North Carolina State one, om- 
plen. Hickory Nut Gap Farm, Fairview, N. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Registered Devon aw and Southdown Sheep— 





Asheville si ved Company, 











os bushel while it lasts, Nubbin 

















Finely bred: for sale. H. C. Hargrove, Canton, N. C. Ridge Farm, Climax, N. 
Wanted—Dairy Cattle—In exchange for modern two- Rosen Rye—$1.70 bushel; Southern or Tall Growing, 
stand gin outfit, slightly used; or 45 h.p. kerosene en- $1.75 bushel; pedigreed Abruzzi, bushel; sack 


ots: less quantities, 10c bushel higher. Hudmon 


Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


For Sale—Pure clean South Carolina-grown Abruzzi 
$2.85 per bushel, f.o.b. Sacked in new 244-bushel 

Will sell in any quantity, — 1 bushel to 
A. J. Mathias, Lexington, Ss. 


EY ae Seed Rosen or Winter a oe 99 

t pure; 2%-bushel fase. wo 5; 25 bushels, at 

Se 65: "100 bushels, at $1. . Immediate ship- 
ment. Councill Seed Co., Sreuulin, Va. 


oan Paul Lucas, Box 600, Charlotte, 


PET STOCK 


DOGS 


For Sale—One Fine English Pointer a? inom 
months old. Ambrose Nolan, Lawndale, N. 


gine; or —. 
North Carolin 








sacks, 
100. 

















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Easy Now to 
Kill Rats on 
Your Farm 


Noted Scientist Discovers Quick, 
Sure Death to Rats, Mice and 
Gephers—Not a Poison. 











Any farmer can now easily kill off ev- 
ery rat, mouse and gopher on his place 
in less than one week through the re- 
markable discovery of Dr. A. R. Elliot, 
966 Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo. 
This discovery is a wonderful virus 
which kills off rats, mice and gophers like 
magic in only a few days. This virus is 
not a poison—it can be eaten by human 
beings as safely as their regular food. 
But to rats, mice and gophers it is quick, 
sure death. 


a \ AN SY 


as \ 





This wonderful virus is merely mixed 
with bread or meat scraps and placed 
where rats, mice and gophers can get to 
it. Within a few hours after a rat has 
eaten Dr. Elliot’s RAT-KILL he gets’ a 
high fever. He leaves the barns and 
nest places to get to the open air of the 


fields. Rats and mice thus affected al- 
ways die away from the barns and 
houses, so there is no bad odor. 


It is a scientific fact that one rat affects 
others, and soon the whole colony leaves 
the buildings and dies. In less than one 
week there is not a rat, mouse or gopher 
left on your place. Poultry, hogs, cattle 
or any farm animal can eat this virus and 
not be affected at all. So confident is Dr. 
Elliot that his RAT-KILL will rid your 
entire farm of rats in less than one week 
that he offers to send as an introductory 
offer to readers of this paper a regular 
2 tube for only $1. Give it according to 
the simple directions, and if at the end of 
one week you are able to discover any 
rats, mice or gophers, the virus does not 
cost you acent. A big Kansas City bank 
guarantees that Dr. Elliot is absolutely 
reliable and will do as he agrees. 

SEND NO MONEY. Just write today— 
a post card will do—to Dr, A. Elliot, 
966 Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo., 


and the big tube of RAT-KILL will be 
mailed at once. When it arrives, pay the 
postman only $1 and postage, on the 


guarantee that if not absolutely satisfac- 
tory your money will be refunded. Write 
today and stop the huge losses that rats 
cause every farmer. 

















vor Sale—Airedale Pups—‘ ‘a dog of the hour.’ 
es, $25; females, $20. pew t breeding. Miss en 


J. Stetwart, Laurinburg, N. STRAWBERRIES 


NORTH CAROLINA 








Strawberry Plants—Send $2.50 for 500 Aroma, Gan- 


live Recay fuchant Pang Ea aay URL aNS NP Aa A 
City. Winner of several first prizes. Stud fees, $20. Sohn Lightfoot, E. Chattanooga, Tenn. 





The a ate White Scotch Collie Kennels, Golds- VETCH 

















““iairy Vetch—Best grade, $6 per bushel. Frank 
GUINEA PIGS Puryear, Orange, Va 
_, Guinea Pigs—$2 oa pair. Balph Harmon, Forest Siberian or Hairy oe per 100 Ibs. Durham 
ity, N. C., Route 1. Seed House, Durham, N. 
Winter Hairy Vetch— Only t best grade seed. Write 
POULTRY AND EGGS for prices, stating quantity wanted. Hudmon Seed 
. Co., Nashville, Tenn. 





weer PPL PPI 


ANCONAS 
$2" a ~onas—Cockerels, 
cai $5 


FRUIT TREES 


Fruit Trees—All kinds. Write for price list. Oak- 
dale “Farm, Birmingham, Ala 


Fruit Trees—Reduced Prices Direct to planters. 





pullets, from om 
Paul Shulenberger, Landis 


BANTAMS 











‘No 




















. ~ agents. Peaches, apples, pears, plums, cherries, grapes, 
x. ,.% a ee ~~ greatly re- nuts, pecans, mulberries, berries, ornamental trees, 
duced prices. 9. core, Portland, Tenn. vines, and shru Free 48-page catalog. Tennessee 

LEGHORNS Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn, 
..Purebred S. C. Brown Leghorn Cockerels—$2 each. MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 
‘5 "e > 
Vincent Pugh, Naruna, Va. Rosen Rye, Clover, Oats, Vetch and Wheat—Prices 

R. ©. Brown Leghorns—Hens ani cocterele, $2 each. lowest, r-rel the best. Robert E. Smith, Nassa- 
Mrs. John C. Myrick, Littleton, N. wadox, 








For Sal Pon Pekee <p er, ockerels, $2.50; 
Feb 


Cabbage, Tomato and Collard Plants—Leading va- 
pullets, $1.7 ruary hatch, Dannie J. Pleasants, $1; 1, 


rieties, 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; by mail or express col- 











Rowland, No lect. ‘Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 
ORPINGTONS Cabbage, Collard, Lettuce and Tomato I Pilar 
- - m" Ready now. 100, 30c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; postpaid. 
Win First Prize at Your County Fair—With my back. D. F, Jamison, Summer- 


Satisfaction or money 
Cc. 


Champion White Orpingtons. Elmer Oettinger, Wilson, ville, S. 


15 Acres—Good house on State Highway. A, M. 
Cc, 


Wallace Clarkton, N. 


Farm Wanted—Would consider 50 to 200 acres, well 
located, with good buildings, at right prices. Box 442, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Farm for Sal —160 (0 Acres—Lee C County; 3 good build- 
R. E 








ings; pensonee price; easy terms. rince, 
Raleigh, N. 

Land—75 Acres—5 miles south of Asheboro, N. C.; 
8 acres cleared, balance in timber. 


young growing 
Asheboro, N. C. 


John Lambert & Sons, 


For Sale—200 Acres . Good Hardwood Timber—50 
Acres apple land, in thermal belt. 100 Acres moun- 
tain pasture. W Pratt, Marion, N. C. 





For Sale Acres—4-room house, barn, fruit trees 
etc.; near as Tae schools, store, shop and grist mill; 
in fine community. Entire place in velyet beans and 


: Charlotte, N. ¢ 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Farmer—Good Farms for Sale. 
South Carolina. 


~Wanted—Farm or Timber _ Land—V aluable, 1 
city property to exchange. Thos. L. Conder, 
South Carolina, 


For Saie—Timber Lands—In Greenwood and McCor- 
mick Counties, in boll weevil section, Thousands of 
hands wanting to work for a_living. Hundreds of 
teams to haul. Good roads. Some of this land of- 
fered at half the purchase price on almost any kind 
of terms. Healthy location, good water. Greatest op- 
portuuity to make money on timber land. Dixie Land 
Company, Greenwood, 8. . 


peas. John Paul Lucas, 











John Robison, Greers, 


pay ‘ing 
Columbia, 








North Carolina. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


and Rape 
Purity and 


Before Buying Vetch, Rye, Oats, Clover, 
Seeds—Get our special prices to farmers. 














eter psimmpensereinntoan ——_ prinmation guaranteed. t il = § Cc fo 
Quality Barred Rocks. | Stacy's Farm, Amel Amelia, Va. Franklin, i ‘ ane poe = — 
Park’s 200-Egg Strain Barred Rocks—April hatched High h Germinating 8 Seeds—Alfalfa, $6.50 bushel; red 
cockerels and pullets, from my heavy winter laying clover, $7.50; sweet clover, $5.50; Kanred wheat, $1.75; 
ocks; large, vigorous, farm- fone birds, $2 each. jrimm alfalfa, $15. Sacks free. Reliable Seed, 
Miss Myrtle Hurt, Gardner’s, Va. Salina, Kansas. 








RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Rhode Island Red Cockerels and Pullets—$1.25. 
Mrs. W. TB. Carlton, Warsaw, N. C. 


PEA FOWLS 


Wanted—Peafowls—At once. Box 
South Carolina. 


Wanted—Peafowl Hen and Pair of Young Ones— 
Address P. O. Box 188, Weldon, N. C. 


TURKEYS 


Turkeys Wanted—All kinds, especially Bourbon Reds 
and Blacks. Bandolph, Keswick, Va. 


Beardless Barley, Winter Turf Oats—Fulghum Oats, 
Crimson Clover, Bur Clover and Grass Seeds—Write 
for our regular price list. I, Wind & Company, Seeds- 
men, Huntsville, Ala. 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


The Progressive Farmer Bees Better Results From 
Persistent Advertising—Try it. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Farms for Sale and Rent. Honie Land Co., 
North Carolina. 














219, Greenville, 

















Dunn, 














VIRGINIA 
352-Acre Farm for Sale. J. L. Jones, Buckner, Va. 
For Sale—Modern 8-room house, 20 to 100 acres, 
near Virginia Beach. Stephen Gano, Virginia Beach, 
Virginia 
For Sale—A Good Farm—On easy terms, cheap; 
well located. For information, write N. W. Lewis, 


Charlie Hope, Va. 


Bright Tobacco, Cotton, Corn, P Sanat Yarn "Tor Tale 
—Sussex County, Va.; near school, churches, railroads, 
county seat. Priced to sell. Terms easy. F. A. 
Firebaugh, Troutville, Va. 

Real Bargain and Opportunity—615- Acre Dairy 
Farm—Northern Piedmont Virginia; adjoining station ; 
Washitigton markets; high school, and other advan- 
tages. Only $6,500 required ‘down. Balance like rent 
For details, write, Special Register describing bargain 
properties. Jos. M. Samuels, Orange, V 








Va. 
(Classified ads. continued om next page) 
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Saturday, September 3, 1921 


Farmers’ Exchange 


(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts as Word 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 

















VIRGINIA 
Virginia Farms for Sal We have at least 200 splen 
did farms to offer, I following 
crops: corn, wheat, 
trucking, ete. These 
near church and school. 
good terms on s 





Bank. E. B.. Moore 
Petersburg, Va 








OTHER STATES 


The Santa Fe has built a new branch railway line 
through the South Plains region of West Texas. A 
new farming and livestock region, with new towns, is 
being opened up. This terrirtoy already is partly oc- 
cupied by a good class of settlers, and crop possibilities 
proven by actual experience. Here you can prefitably 
raise cotton, corn, sorghums and fruit. It is an ideal 
livestock and dairy country. Low prices for untilled 
lands and very easy terms. Move in early and take 
first pick. Write today for free illustrated folder. 
T. C. Spearman, 30 Santa Fe Bldg., Blythe, Texas. 











240 Acres—130 in high state of cultivation; 6-room 
dwelling, 1 tenant house, garage, and good barns; 
plenty of fruit; 16 cattle; 20 hogs, syrup mill and fix- 
tures; 2 mules, 2 wagons, Delco lights and running 
water in house, and all farm tools; some good pine 
timber; lands all elevated and fertile; church and 
school near; place lies in 4 miles of town on public high- 
way; daily mail and phone; $30 per acre; $5,000 cash, 
balance terms, to suit. The present crop will show pro- 
duction of lands, and will sell crop at bargain. No 

tter place in the South for general farming and 
stock. N. H. Green, Branford, Suwannee County Fla. 


160-Acre Florida Farm—With automobile, 20 cattle, 
300 hogs, pair horses, mule, poultry, large acreage 
corn, peanuts, beans, peas, sugar cane, vehicles, cane 
mill, tools, implements, ete., included. One biggest 
bargains this fruitful section; in prosperous, healthful 
community; convenient advantages; 70 acres rich loamy 
tillage; 90 acres wire-fenced; free range; 150 orange 
trees, peaches, pears, plums, grapes, ete.; plentiful 
water; comfortable 5-room house, with excellent out- 
look, large veranda, beautiful shade; barn, smoke- 
house. Owner’s recent annual income $3,500; advanced 
age now forces quick sale: all $6,500, less than value 
personal; pert cash, easy terms. Live-wire oppor- 
tunity. Investigate. James Hall, Ocala, Fla. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


~— 
Learn at Home or School—Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
on credit, Position guaranteed. Edwards College, 
Winston, N. C. 
Insure Your-Future by Learning Bookkeeping and 


Sho ethand, in Grecnsboro Commercial School, Greens- 
boro, N. Write for catalog 


Cecil’s Business College, Spartanburg, 8S, C.—Trains 
you for, and starts you in business. In planning your 
career, investigate this well-known institution. 




















Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, and Penman- 
ship—Thoroughly taught, and graduates assisted to 
positions free. Home study courses also given Send 
for catalog. King’s Business College, Raleigh, N. C., 
and Charlotte, N. 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


een 
Position Wanted as Manager of Commercial ,Orchard 














—Would consider share proposition. 20 years’ experi- 
ence. R. W. Watson, Cl ari ttesville, Va. 

Wantcd—! ealthy Woman of Kind Disposition—To 
help care for 2 small children and light household 
duties. C've_ referc neces and Wages expected in first 
letter Mrs. Norman Ward, Lunenburg, Va. 

SALESMEN 





Acents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y¥ 


Agents Wanted—To sell Self-threading Needles and 
other houschold specialties that sell in every home 
Send 20 cents for samples and particulars. Dept. B 
Rox 312, Spartanburg, — s 

Wanted—Men and Women to Sell Self-threading 
Needles and other household specialties that sell in 
every home. Complete line of samples and particulars 
sent upon receipt of 20 cents. Dept. B, Box 312, 
Spartanburg, 8. C 


MACHINERY 











OU don’t have to “rush the fire” 
to bake—two burners of the New 
Perfection Oil Cook Stove will give 
ou all the heat you need. And you 
boil a vegetable and make coffee on 
the other two burners if you wish. 
Plenty of heat, just where you want 
it and in the right amount—none 
wasted. You can regulate it. 


The white-tipped flame of the New 
Perfection gives an intense heat and 
keeps the bottoms of your utensils 
clean—doesn’t soot them up. Hence 
it lightens labor. And the chimney 
is made long for a purpose; every bit 
of the oil you use has a chance to 
burn up completely and produce its 
full share of heat. This is a big item 
of fuel saving for those who use the 
New Perfection exclusively. 


Kitchens equipped with New Per- 





A different heat for anne 
every burner, if need be 


F(19) 795 








STANDARD 
OILCOMPANY 















fections—over 3,000,000 of them— 
are invariably cooler and more com- 
fortable to work in. It’s a great relief 
to be rid of coal, ashes, dust and wood 
in the kitchen. And there are fewer 
corners to collect dirt. 


The New Perfection is made 
in one, two, three, four and 
five-burner sizes— warming 
cabinet or not, as you prefer. thy 
Of course, you will want a vf AMANATT 
New Perfection Oven, too. 


‘neta 
Aladdin Security Oil gives li. 
uniform, satisfactory results. 
should use it regularly. It is eco- 
nomical because it’s pure—all heat. 


New Perfection Oil Cook Stoves are sold 
at most department, furniture and hard- 
ware stores. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) 
Baltimore Division 


NEW PERFECTION 


Oi] Cook Stoves 








ener 
Want One Power Cane Mill. §, J. Hester, Hester, 
South Carolina. 





For Sale—Platform Scales—Five-ton Pitless, new, 
in original crates; less than wholesale price. J, E. 
Wetherald, Hugt ille, Md. 

Gordon Soy Bean ) Harvester f for Sale—Used very lit- 
tle. Price $50, f.o.b. Rock Hill, 8S C. Cost $125 
when new, Jas. 8. White, Rock Hill, 8S. C. 














Corn Harveste r—Cuts and piles on harvester or wind- 
rows. Man and horse cuts and shocks equal corn 
binder. Sold in every state. Only $28, with fodder 
tieing attachment. Testimonials and catalog free, 
showing picture of harvester. Process Harvester Co., 

Salina, Kansas. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Persistency Produces Best Results—Do not miss an 
issue in The Progressive Farmer. 











Glass Cloth—A fabric used for hotbeds, coldframes, 
ete. Write for description and prices. BR, L. McKee, 
Newton, N. C 


To Settle an Estate—I will gi give a bargain in a 
small, complete handle- pene rig. Apply to le 
West, Admr., Council, N. 


Spark Arrester — Positive protection against roof 
fires, even where shingles are old and leaves collect in 
valleys. Prevents raining down chimney. All parts 
galvanized metal. Delivered complete with fastenings, 
for stove flue, $4.50; chimney, $5.50. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. R. B. Fink, Rocky Point, N. C 


If It Is Money You Need on Your Cotton—We can 
get that for you at reasonable rates, with storage and 
insurance so cheap you will be surprised. Our ware- 
houses are bonded; our negotiable receipts known 
everywhere. J. Latham, Vice- President, a an 
Warehouse & p. B. Company, Greensboro, N. 


KODAK FINISHING 
Mail Us 20c¢ With Any Size Film for Development 
and 6 yelvet prints. Or send 6 negatives, any size, and 
20c for 6 prints. Or send 40c¢ for one 8x10 mounted 
enlaryement. og perfect service. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Co., 319 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 
PRINTING 


250 Envelopes XK, 10, 500, $1.75, Postpaid. Womble 
Press, Bear Cre . Cc. 


500 XXX. 6% White Envelopes a 
$1.65. Times-News, Creedmoor, N 


SHINGLES 


Juniper Shingles—C heap. D. B. Cox, Hertford, 
North Carolina. 

For Sale—No. 1—British Columbia Red Cedar Shin- 
gles—All heart and clear, $6.50 per 1,000, in any 
quantity. L. 8. Olive, Apex, N. C. 


TIMBER 


Rich Pine for Sale—$6 per cord, f.o.b. Candor, N. 
¢ B. McSwain, Jackson Springs, N. C., Route 1. 












































TOBACCO 


Tobacco Postpaid—Extra good, mellow chewing, 
Ibs., $1.50; 10, $2.50. Smoking, 20c m®. Mark Ham- 
lin, Sharon, Tenn. 








WHERE ‘TO BUY PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 











HOLSTEINS 








o— 
j. ao H i I} COWS HAVE YEARLY RECORDS 
Heifers are tested for the year as they come in. 
Since 1902 the herd has been built up for 


THE FARMER’S HOG CALVES FOR 


Virginia Berkshire Breeders Ass’n 
FRED D. PAXTON, Sec., East Falls Church, Va. BULL CALVES—Sired by one of the great proven 





—— 





PRODUCTION and TYPE. 
The blood st KING SEGIS dominates the herd. 
ULL € SALE. 





JOSEPH A. TURNER, Mor., HOLLIS, VA. 
= 











ROSNI HOLSTEINS —— 


ACCREDITED HERD OF 100 HEAD 





sires of the breed, Homestead Su Value, a 
2-year-old daughter with 837 Bs. butter and 














20,165 Ibs. milk. 





Dams have yearly records from 14,000 Bs. to 





DUROC-JERSEYS 


POLAND-CHINAS 20,000 Ibs. milk as 2-year-olus. 











FRANK S. WALKER, Woodberry Forest, Va. 
= 





500 Head in Herd on an Exelusive Hog Farm 








—DUROC-JERSEYS— Big Boned Poland - Chinas SHORT™'ORNS 




















thi 7 Service Boars, Bred Sows, and Pigs mated, no 
CT ey eEn GUnYICD akin. I have the GIANT BUSTER, JUMBO, and 
< BOARS ons PIGS both amie WorDes etrains. | Hoss veristered | and nares Much has been said and written regard- 
we — , immuned. ve fine Boar Pigs for herd headers, : .. / : 
Best blood lines of the breed. Can supply from one and special attention niven Pia Clube. & fine boar ing the value of the inter-mixture of 
to a carload. Prices right. Satisfaction guaranteed. given for each club of 10 pigs free. Ask for prices, ss Shorthorn blood 
WRITE US with other breeds 
BRINKLEY DUROC FARM, Brinkley, Ark. J. B. HONEYCUTT, Monarat, Va. to maintain ade- 
x saad —— quate size and 
quality. It seems 
POLAND-CHINAS to be recognized as 





> 
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THE GREAT TRIPLE-ALLIANCE 


HEADQUARTERS FOR THB BEST. 
Prices to suit the times. 





one plendid Big Type Poland-China | 
SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS and Black Mammceth Hogs 


Or the Hog With the Greatest Outcross in the Pigs for sale—from 8 weeks to 5 , ee American fenves 
orld. . : ‘rite’ av ; slay = B-eed rs’ Association 
CLUB BOYS AND GIRLS—Write and learn how months old. Write today. Don't delay. 13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, Hl. 


eS ae Greensboro Nurseries & Stock Farm 
J A. Young & Sons, Greensboro, N. C 
® onn oung . 


essential. The profit 
in beefmaking is of- 
ten in the last few 
pounds represented, 




















SHEEP 











IDYLLWILDE FARM, Creswell, N. c.) 


— 























BIG TYPE POLAND CHINA |{Buy ADVERTISED Producis|| Reg. Shropshire Sheep for Sale 


pigs as good as the U. 8. affords, By AJ ‘—e —they but are of- 
worth the ‘money non-advertised products, ten cheaver}| jC. DONALDSON, Memphis, Mo 


30° Rams dnd Ewes, afl ages, all sired ‘by Impotted 


are not only better than || Ram: Take advantage of the low prices. - -All at tight= 


money prices. Write your wants today. 











HH. P. CHEEK ROUTE 9, Lewisburg, Tennessee. 























The Farmers 


and the Railroads 


Face Exactly the Same Problem 


The farmer has a real problem. The prices of all his products have declined 
much more than the prices of the things he must buy. 


The RAILWAYS HAVE EXACTLY THE SAME PROBLEM. While rates 
have been advanced, expenses have increased NEARLY TWICE AS MUCH. 











What has happened to the 
Railroads since 1916 


Increase inRevenue 3g 
Increase in Expenses Ems |] 10% 


60% 

















High Costs Make High Railway Rates 


Passenger rates are about 50 PER CENT 
HIGHER and freight rates ABOUT 74 PER 
CENT HIGHER than in 1916. That sounds 
as though the railways should be making 
money. 


BUT the prices the railways are paying for— 


Materials and supplies are 65 per cent. 
higher; 

Taxes are 90 per cent higher; 

Coal is 160 per cent higher; and 


Wages of railway employees per hour are 124 
per cent higher. 


THESE ARE THE REASONS WHY 
RATES ARE HIGH. RATES CANNOT BE 
REDUCED until the cost of these things 
can be brought down. 


The things mentioned—materials and sup- 
plies, taxes, fuel and labor—have been costing 
from 90 cents to 100 cents out of every dollar 
the railways have been receiving. 


Present Railway Rates Are Caused By 
Labor Cost, Not By Return On Capital 


Existing railway rates are higher not be- 
cause railroad CAPITAL is seeking a larger 
return, but because railroad LABOR and labor 


producing things railroads must buy is getting 
so much more than formerly. 


While total revenue of the railways is now 
60 per cent greater than in 1916, THEIR EX- 
PENSES ARE 110 PER CENT GREATER, 
AND THEIR profit has been more than CUT 
IN HALF. 


EVERY INCREASE in rates since 1916 has 
been intended to—but did not—meet increased 
costs, CHIEFLY LABOR, and NOT to in- 
crease profits. 


Profits have GONE DOWN. 


In 1916 the railroads earned 6 per cent. 
In 1920 they earned less than 1} of 1 per 
cent. In 1921 they will be fortunate to earn 
3 per cent. 


A GENERAL reduction of rates now could 
not be made without BANKRUPTING most 
of the railways, and making business OF ALL 
KINDS much worse for everybody. 


The managements of the railroads are mak- ° 
ing every effort to reduce expenses so that rates 
can be reduced later. 


There is NO OTHER WAY than by reduc- 
tion in expenses to secure REDUCTION in 
rates. Those who obstruct reduction of ex- 
penses not only hurt the RAILROADS but 
the FARMERS as well. 


Association of Railway Executives 


Transportation Building 
Chicago, III. 


61 Broadway 
New York 


Munsey Building 
Washington, D. C. 


Those desiring further information on the railroad situation can secure it by addressing the offices of the Association 




















